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MRS. HAYES AT HOME. 


See illustration on front page. 

HIS interesting picture, faithfully photo- 
graphed from life, represents the first lady 
of the land, in the conservatory of the White 
House, with her two youngest children, Fanny 
and Scott Russell, by her side. The group fitly 
symbolizes the simplicity of republican manners. 
The wife of the ruler of our great nation is dis- 
tinguished by no outward mark from any of her 
compeers; no coronet decks her brow save that 
of her own brown hair, and her plain dress is set 
off by no glittering gems. Like the Roman Cor- 
nelia, she can point to her bright-faced children 
as her only jewels. Framed in the tropical sur- 
roundings of palms and cacti, her unassuming 
mien bespeaks great kindliness of heart and ster- 
ling good sense, coupled with a consciousness of 
the responsibilities of her trying position. When 
the bitterness of party feuds has lapsed with 
time, and posterity passes an unbiassed judgment 
on its predecessors, none of our so-called repub- 
lican queens will be found more truly a repre- 
sentative American woman than she who at the 
present moment so graciously dispenses the hos- 

pitalities of the Executive Mansion. 
Three more children—Birchard, Rutherford, 
and Webb C.—complete the Presidential family. 
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“THE SHADOW IN THE CORNER.” 


We invite our readers’ especial attention to the 
brilliant Novelette, ““THE SHADOW IN THE 
CorRNER,” which is begun in the present Number 
of Harver’s Bazar. This story, which is full 
of interest, is from the pen of one of the most pop- 
ular novelists of the time, whose works have had 
a larger circulation than those of any living writer 
of fiction, 








(ay Cut Paper Patterns of the new and hand- 
some La Fayette Walking Suit ( Cut-away Panier 
Facket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouffant Over- 
Skirt, and Short Round Skirt ), illustrated on page 
480 of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers by Mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole suit. 
Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns, with- 
out illustrations, sent free on application ; Iilus- 
trated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





3H The UiLusrRareD SuPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly 19 contains an interesting 
sketch of an ascent of the Pieter Both Mountain, 
in Mauritius, and a variety of choice reading 
matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly 26. 





BOOKS. 


OOKS are universally conceded to be 

delightful companions, not only on ac- 
count of the instruction they impart and 
the amusement they offer, but because they 
never intrude upon us at inopportune mo- 
ments, when we are not in the mood for 
their society. If we happen to disagree 
with them, they do not resent it, as others 
are apt to do; “one to them is praise or 
blame,” and they are friendly in spite of 
neglect. They are always at our service, 
moreover, and in their company we may 
travel the wide world over, and visit strange 
countries and people: hobnob with the Arab 
in his tent, with kings upon their thrones, 
with the artist in his studio, the scientific 
man over his crucibles, the actor “ when he 
removes the mask ;” we may see the stars 
shine over Palestine, the sun set over the 
Lido, and sparkle in the windows of crum- 
bling palaces; we may wander among the 
ruins of dusty civilizations, in the ghostly 
labyrinths of the Catacombs, or “float by 
Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold,” and hear 
the bulbul chant im the lemon groves of AL 
RasSCHID; we may listen to the wash of In- 
dian seas upon coral reefs and spicy islands ; 
the fragrance of the tropic zone is wafted 
to us as we turn the pages; the icy breath 
of the ice-fields chills us; we catch the rus- 
tle of leaves in Vallombrosa, and stand with 
Cortez “silent upon a peak of Darien,” and 
haunt with Perrarcn’s Laura the romantic 
shades of Avignon. In their convoy we may 
join Robinson Crusoe on his desert island, 
or sail with the Armada, and become as 
much of an anachronism as we please, defy 
time, and live in the gilded past. Books 
are the solace of conval , of sleep] 
hours, and bad weather; if “ Ariosto spans 
a wet afternoon like a rainbow,” are there 
not volumes that bring us the scents and 
sounds of summer through the white whirl 
of the snow-storm? However mean our 
surroundings, do we not inherit “marble 
halls” in common with the heroes and her- 
oines of certain novels? Does not Shelley 
make “sunshine in a shady place,” and 
Wordsworth restore life and bloom to the 
pressed flowers of our herbariums? Books 
people our solitude with a crowd that never 
josties, that never needs the presence of 








police or the reading of the riot act; and 
what delightful intimacies do we not owe 
to them! What dull winter evenings have 
not little Nell and Paul Dombey enlivened 
and rendered memorable? Who would miss 
the Boffins or the Wilfers from her visiting 
list, or grudge the hours spent with “that 
dear old impossible duffer” Pickwick? Who 
would not be the poorer without the ac- 
quaintance of Harry Esmond and Dobbin; 
without Rosalind or Cordelia, Dorothea or 
Jeanie Deans? And who does not welcome 
Boswell as well as De Quincey at the fire- 
side, or Charles Lamb after the lamps are 
lighted and the day’s work completed ? 





AN ABUSE OF THE MAILS. 


T is not extraordinary that out of all the 
multitude of letters which pass through 
the forty thousand post-offices of the United 
States, more or less, a considerable number 
should get lost; and if a much larger propor- 
tion do not go astray, no credit on that ac- 
count is due to the writers, but only to the 
wonderful skill and care of the officials who 
handle them. One has only to look at a few 
of the statistics in the returns of the Post- 
office Department of the government to be 
amazed at the heedlessness of the people 
using the mails, who send letters without any 
superscription, letters with only half a one, 
letters with the right name and the wrong 
town, letters with the wrong name and no 
town, secret letters unsealed, money letters 
unstamped, and sometimes empty envelopes. 
One would suppose that selfish interest, 
to say nothing of any faint sort of habit of 
method or system, would hinder such wan- 
ton neglect and misdirection of affairs that 
have been held sufficiently important to 
spend time, thought, and money over; but 
the errors are, however, without doubt, 
most frequently due to the fact of crowd- 
ed time and minds preoccupied with other 
business. 

This being the case, and the human mind 
what it is, liable at all times to be filled 
with cares and abstracted from the present 
moment, the only way by which to remedy 
such an evil is to make sure of doing the 
thing correctly through never allowing 
one’s self, from the beginning, to do it oth- 
erwise. And reflecting on this, it will be 
felt that one can not at too early a period 
undertake to teach the young correspondent 
the imperative duties of that réle. 

Handwriting is a matter of individuali- 
ty; paper and ink and pens are a matter of 
taste; the written substance is a matter 
where “circumstances alter cases,” and is 
gossip, gush, or business, according to the 
situation. But the epistolary form itself is 
a matter of unalterable law. Thus any let- 
ter, no consequence what its object, wheth- 
er the overflow of loving sentimentality or 
an order for wooden tubs, should have a 
precise and formal date; immediately over 
the day of the month and the year the name 
of the town or city should be written, with 
that of the State if the correspondent does 
not live in the same State,and with that of 
the county, moreover, if the State is one of 
those large and populous ones where there is 
a possibility of two towns with the same 
appellation—safety being always on the 
side of too much rather than too little care. 
This is a duty one owes to the most trivial 
correspondent, in order that the person may 
have no difficulty about the address in re- 
plying; and also as a mere matter of pro- 
priety and self-respect. 

Whatever the burden of the letter may 
be, whether weighty with financial matters 
or philosophical discussion, or winged with 
boarding-school vows of fidelity, the writer’s 
signature is to be given, and not the writer’s 
pet name. It is exactly right, under any 
and all circumstances, to use the legal sig- 
nature, either in full or with the initials of 
the first name or names, but with the last 
name always and unfailingly complete; it 
takes hardly more appreciable time to write 
it than it does to write the diminutive; and 
“ A.M. Fitzalan” at the close of a rhapsody 
1s nO more incongruous or unpoetical, and 
is vastly more useful, than “Your Amanda 
Malvina,” or its equivalent in nicknames, 
would be. 

Moreover, the name and address of the 
person to whom the letter is written should 
always be subjoined as a finality, without 
omission or neglect. That done, the letter 
should be folded and placed in its own en- 
velope before another letter is begun. Of 
course the reasons for this care are obvious 
and excellent. Thus the full signature 
makes it possible for a letter to be sent in 
return if one has by chance forgotten your 
name, or if there are several of nearly the 
same name at your post-office; the town 
and county make it impossible for the letter 
to go elsewhere than to its desired destina- 
tion, the address at the close makes it sure 
that, even should it be inclosed in the wrong 
wrapper, the person for whom it is intended 
may still in time receive it ; and the immedi- 
ate folding and placing it in the properly ad- 





dressed envelope gives complete certainty 
that no one else can receive it. How often, 
by the absurd custom of writing several 
letters before folding and inclosing any, the 
whole mail of the writer comes to grief, 
people would probably be amazed to know— 
amazed as much as the solid men of business 
are who receive assurances of never-ceasing 
affection and confidential enlargement of 
the heart, intended for Fannie, and signed 
Mollie, or as the said Fannie is, who opens 
what seems to promise a refreshing effusion 
of her darling Mollie’s moon-lighted emo- 
tions, to find it only an order for flannels 
and chest-protectors, or demands for cou- 
pons and dividends. We not at all infre- 
quently hear of such cases, and of some in- 
stances where the neglect has gone so far as 
the inclosure of bank-bills in the wrong 
sheet, without a word, of course, to signify 
from whom they came or what is wanted in 
return for them, filling the receiver with 
consternation and perplexity, and leaving 
the sender to fret and worry indefinitely, 
unless some other party happen to know 
the handwriting and understand the dilem- 
ma—for dilemma it is, where even post- 
marks get blurred, and are not to be trusted. 
Attention, on the sheet of the letter itself, 
to these three things of which we have been 
speaking—the date, the signature, and the 
address—would work a domestic revolution 
in postal affairs, and would save an amount 
of worry and vexation past reckoning. 

The Dead-letter Office is a perpetual evi- 
dence of inattention in these matters, al- 
though often in a more aggravated form 
than the simple misdirection of letters, 
people not only using the mail with selfish 
disregard of the safety of the missives of 
others, in sending bottles of liquid liable to 
break, in sending fruit sure to mash, com- 
bustibles, corrosives, salves, oils, and patent 
medicines, snakes and lizards and the like, 
both dead and alive, and in alcohol, but also 
using them in this manner in direct viola- 
tion and defiance of law. Where so much 
of this thing occurs it becomes those who 
have any respect for the law that protects 
them and is a convenience to them, or for 
the rights of others, to exercise a double 
care in their own use of the mails. 

It is not every one that is accomplished 
in epistolary art, or has an inborn aptitude 
for any thing of that nature, and that can 
dispatch a bright, sparkling letter full of 
life, that sets the scene before the reader, 
and makes one feel present with the writer, 
and seems precisely as good as the words 
and voice and gesture of the narrator. DE 
Sévients are rare in the world of letter- 
writers; but any young clerk in a counting- 
room will see that such a simple matter of 
routine is performed, and performed well; 
and it is a pity if a lady at her davenport, 
with little other writing to do, can not fill 
out perfectly so simple a thing as the proper 
form of a letter. 





AT THE MOUNTAINS. 

MIDSUMMER day. The fierce July sun, 

a huge ball of fire, rolls lazily up the inert 
atmosphere, bringing languor and depression to 
all who yet linger in the city. The dingy ware- 
houses and the glaring walls of the tenement 
blocks are all aglow with the intense heat; the 
very pavement seems like burning coals to the 
feet of pedestrians. 

Week after week the thermometer has been 
practicing its most audacious feats among the 
nineties. To-day, with almost fiendish glee, the 
glittering mercury is striving to o’erleap itself ; 
as the sun gains his meridian power it touches 
daringly 109°. 

Oh for a breath of fresh, free air! We long 
for the delicious coolness of the lake breezes, for 
the fragrance of clover fields and pine forests, 
for the invigorating winds of the mountains. 
We are ready to cry, with the three children in 
the fiery furnace of old, “O ye winds of God, 
bless ye the Lord; praise Him and magnify Him 
forever !” 

With desperation we rally our flagging ener- 
ies, and endeavor to muster our demoralized 
orces. 

At last valises are packed, travelling suits 
donned, and tickets procured. Blue Ridge, Cats- 
kills, Adirondacks? Berkshire, Bennington, Beth- 

lehem? Agamenticus, Chocorua, Mount Wash- 
ington? It matters not which — somewhere in 
the hill country—and we take the shortest route 
thither, Soon a draught more exhilarating than 
gales from Araby the Blest floats up from val- 
leys thick with fern and wild bay, fanning our 
heated brows, and we catch the first glimpse of 
the mountains. They lie armed around the ho- 
rizon like giants reposing after a Titanic con- 
quest. 


“For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God!” 


rises involuntarily to our lips. Drawing nearer, 
beholding them empurpled by the last gleams of 
the setting sun, we are awed into silence. But 
the contemplation of their majestic presence 
brings strength and exaltation of spirit, while we 
are soothed and refreshed by the great stillness 
brooding over all things. And from this refresh- 
ment proceeds a quiet joy. Our senses, subli- 
mated, as it were, in this tenuous atmosphere, 
seem renewed and refined. We have a keener 





realization of life and its capabilities—its possi- 
bilities, too—than ever before. 

The days go on. It is now not the scenery 
merely—forest and fell and field, meadow and 
lake and stream, in their absolute beauty—that 
we admire. Nature has gradually unfolded their 
distinctive beauties and wonders, and with each 
disclosure comes added delight, From the gran- 
ite fastnesses of “ the everlasting hills” to scarred 
bowlders left solitary in the meadows, and ex- 
quisite crystals of amethyst, topaz, and tourma- 
line lurking in sequestered nooks; from moss- 
grown pines and hemlocks and gnarled oaks of 
centuries to yearling maples and elms; from 
myriads of shrubs and vines that embroider the 
borders of the woods and fields to the tiniest 
blossom that enamels the sod, and to lichen and 
fungi that weave a robe of loveliness and grace 
over destruction and decay—the variety is infi- 
nite, the pleasure unbounded. 

Luxuriant vines, ferns, and wild flowers at- 
tract our attention early. They are gathered in 
quantities. We beautify our rooms and adorn 
our persons with them, But the rock-ribbed hills 
have stronger fascinations. Much agreeable oc- 
cupation is found in explorations among their 
granite and gneiss and slate and mica and mar- 
ble. Yet more beautiful things—porphyry, jas- 
per, chalcedonies, agates, schorl, and quartz crys- 
tals—are often in company with these stones, and 
readily yield themselves to the convincing argu- 
ment of the hammer, making slight demur to a 
change of situation. 

In some localities crystals of red garnets ox 
sea green beryls are scattered, as plums in a 
pudding, throughout a mass of granite or lime- 
stone. And rough-looking geodes that have roll- 
ed or been knocked about the pastures or along 
the river’s bank for thousands of years, per- 
haps—dull dead stones outwardly—are all trem- 
ulous with the throbbing and flashing light of yet 
more precious gems waiting for the friendly blow 
of the hammer to open their prison walls. 

Occasionally, where one least expects it, indi- 
cations of metallic “finds” are seen, and speci- 
mens of copper, iron, lead, silver, and gold even 
may be obtained. 

There is scarcely an acre of ground in the un- 
cultivated lands of our Northern States where, 
by careful scrutiny, some one of these beautiful 
minerals or metals may not meet the eye. 

In the neighborhood of quarries one interested 
in the testimonies of the rocks will find many 
opportunities for information and enjoyment, 
and among the detritus much that can be easily 
wrought into articles of use and beauty. Small 
blocks of marble, granite, verd-antique, or of mica- 
slate, nicely polished, serve for paper- weights, 
door rests, or vase stands. Skillful hands, wield- 
ing only hammer and chisel, with file and pum- 
ice-stone to finish, soon fashion blocks of any of 
these stones into card-receivers, inkstands, and 
the like. Persons who are fond of a diversity 
of tints will have no difficulty in ornamenting 
them with decaleomanie paintings or with art- 
ists’ colors. A flower piece or a landscape in 
oils upon a slab of mica-slate or of marble is an 
elegant decoration for any apartment—would 
serve admirably as a gift to a friend. 

Mica is a good material for painting, but for 
this purpose it should not be very thin. It is 
well known that the lamine of which it is com- 
posed can be separated until as thin as the finest 
muslin. A painting on mica is a handsome pic- 
ture for the wall, but is yet more beautiful hung 
in the window, like a transparency. A pretty 
transparency can be made thus: A piece of white 
satin (size, six inches by eight), a sheet of mica 
of the same proportions; between them an en- 
graving or any nice picture, or a bouquet of 
pressed ferns and flowers. If a bouquet, it must 
be attached by gum-tragacanth to the satin. 
The picture should be the same size as the satin. 
Gum the edges of the satin to the mica; then 
over those edges gum a narrow white satin rib- 
bon, to keep all secure. Suspend this by a loop 
of ribbon sewed to the binding at the two upper 
corners. 

An elegant lamp shade can be made, using five 
transparencies, each five inches long, and five and 
one-quarter inches wide at the base, taparing to 
two inches at the top. Connect these by sewing 
half a dozen stitches of silk through the bind- 
ings in three places—at top, centre, and base. 

A pebble or stone may prove a nodule or geode 
of unusual brilliancy, with crystals of rose-quartz 
or purple amethyst—a valuable acquisition for 
any cabinet of curiosities, and a desirable orna- 
ment for the parlor mantel or the étagére. Gran- 
ite studded with garnets or beryls, in its rough 
state, is equally desirable for the same purposes. 
It is also elegant material for inkstands, paper- 
weights, jewel-cups, etc. Make these with the 
same tools as suggested for mica-slate and mar- 
ble. Agates, tourmalines, and chalcedonies, in 
their rough state, or merely broken to show their 
granulations. All the varieties of quartz in 
their natural state are beautiful and wonderful 
things ; but under the hands of the lapidary they 
acquire a still higher beauty, and can be made 
available for many articles of personal adorn- 
ment. 

We need not become so absorbed in our treas- 
ures from the mineral kingdom as to neglect the 
more transient charms of the vegetable world— 
the delicate tints and graceful forms of the ferns, 
the loveliness of many wild flowers, and the cu- 
rious properties of others, nor yet the strange, 
weird beauties of the mosses and fungi. Indeed, 
there are occasions when these in their fleeting 
brilliance and fragility harmonize better with our 
moods of thought and feeling than the stalwart 
splendor of the most precious gem. 

Of all forms of vegetable life, that of the fern 
is the most widely admired. Its coloring, too, is 
always attractive, whether of the vivid green it 
displays in its early days, or the buff, bronze, or 
purple (sometimes pure white) which it acquires 
as the season advances. Beautiful as ferns are 
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when bristling and buoyant with life, they lose 
little of that beauty when properly pressed and 
dried. Most of them are desirable for decora- 
tions; hence, where they can not be kept in 
growth, pressed ferns are of great use. Press 
them between papers under light weights—a rug 
or a mattress is best for the larger species. Sev- 
eral layers can be placed together. Change the 
papers once in two or three days tilldry. If not 
thoroughly day, they will curl. To restore them, 
if curled or shrivelled, steam, and then press them 
with a moderately warm iron. 

Many flowers pressed like ferns and associated 
with them make pretty winter bouquets for wall 
decorations, transparencies, etc. The best for 
this purpose are Lilium canadense (our wild yel- 
low lily) and LZ. philadelphicum (the wild red 
lily). Both are natives of moist meadows. Next 
come Lobelia cardinalis, that illumines our river- 
banks and meadows with its racemes of glow- 
ing red blossoms; Genista (woad-waxen), bearing 
yellow flowers ; the lovely blue harebell (Campa- 
nula rotundifolia)—the woad-waxen, a native of 
sunny hills, the harebells of shady hollows ; and 
Gentiana crinata (fringed gentian), colored, as 
Bryant says, with heaven’s own hue— 

“as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 

An exquisite flower picture can be made of 
pressed fringed gentians gummed to a ground of 
black velvet or satin. Pressed white ferns add 
brilliancy to such a picture. Framed and glazed, 
it retains its beauty a great while. All our wild 
asters, especially A. spectabilis, with its large 
purple blossoms, are desirable for these pictures ; 
card-board or white satin is a suitable ground. 

Of the ferns, Osmunda regalis (large, flower- 
ing fern) should be our first choice. A group 
of this species is a magnificent decoration for 
a hall. Struthiopteris germanica (the great os- 
trich fern) is very fine for a similar use. Allo- 
surus (rock-brake) and Pteris (the common brake 
or bracken of the hills) give golden browns and 
yellows in autumn for mingling with the del- 
icate green plumes of Dicksonia, This, with its 
more diminutive cousin Woodsia, becomes ivory 
white in shady woods. Cystopteris gives also 
delicate fronds, changing to pale buff and white. 
These five species make a good variety for bou- 
quets. Before leaving ferns, a word or two must 
be said of the Lygodiwms (the climbing ferns), 
particularly L. palmatum, whose lovely vine, with 
its pretty lobed leaves—resembling somewhat 
those of the ivy—grows in moist woods. This is 
the finest of plants for winter decorations. Its 
slender stem and tendrils form natural garlands. 
Pressed in careless waves or curves, it can be 
made to hang gracefully around pictures or stat- 
uary. 

Adiantum pedatum (the delicate maiden-hair 
fern), with its shining black stems and fan-like 
fronds, each frond of itself a little wreath when 
carefully pressed, though not so abundant as 
other species, is a prize when secured. 

The rich green of um—bog-moss— 
pleases all eyes. Its velvet cushions, taken from 
their home in damp meadows, set in a deep dish 
and watered occasionally, will keep fresh many 
months. These mosseries are nice receptacles 
for cut flowers. Get tufts of several species, 
make openings in these with a bodkin, and there- 
in place the flower stems. Two or three sprays 
of Mitchella repens (partridge-vine), bearing scar- 
let berries, and of Chiogenes hispidula (creeping 
snow-berry), with pretty thyme-like leaves and 
snow-white berries, are handsome additions to 
the collection. If not used for cut flowers, there 
will be room for a Drosera (sun-dew), of won- 
derful carnivorous propensities, and a Saracenra 
(pitcher-plant), with its curious blossom. Such 
a group will furnish subjects for pleasant thought 
and conversation long after our return from the 
mountains. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GRENADINE AND BAREGE DRESSES. 


OLORED grenadine and barége made over 
silk and trimmed with satin are the first 
choice for thin costumes to be worn during the 
summer, The grenadines have satin stripes, or 
else are brocaded in gay mosaic patterns with a 
delicate beige or mastic ground; indeed, the 
quaintest coloring is preferred for such dresses, 
and they are often seen in olive and deep myrtle 
green hues, mingled with dull red and old-gold 
color. The fancy at the beginning of the season 
was for a basque and over-skirt with all dresses, 
but there has lately been a return to polonaises 
for elegant street costumes ; this has become ne- 
cessary in order to give variety to the summer out- 
fit. These polonaises are of very simple shape, 
falling open from the waist in front, and only 
draped twice below the waist on the seams that 
are next beside the middle seam of the back. A 
long-looped bow and ends of satin ribbon are placed 
on each of these two seams in what was formerly 
called the Marguerige style. The draping on the 
hips gives the effect of full folds carelessly laid 
around the hips,and ending beneath the Marguerite 
bows; these folds begin a few inches below the 
waist in front, where they are either shirred length- 
wise or else pleated, and the pleating is then con- 
cealed by a series of loops and ends of ribbon. 
The black damask grenadines are very handsome 
made in this way and trimmed with pleated Bret- 
on lace. The fine all-silk grenadines, with the 
flowers, dots, or diamonds of satin, cost from $2 
to $4 50 a yard, and are single width; ten yards 
are required for a polonaise. Almost precisely 
the same effect is given in the cheaper grenadines 
that are on a foundation of linen or cotton threads, 
but the color is not apt to last well more than a 
season; these cost 75 cents or $1 a yard. The 
satin used about such costumes appears prin- 
cipally in the skirt; for instance, the skirt may 
be entirely plain, made of black satin, or else it 
may be of inch-wide satin stripes on repped silk 





stripes of the same width. When flounces are 
preferred, the skirt is of silk, with two narrow 
satin pleatings around it, and a whole pyramid 
of fine knife-pleated frills of satin up the front 
breadth. From one to three dozen yards of Bret- 
on lace are bought for the pleatings that trim 
the polonaise; light patterns of this lace pleat 
effectively, and are inexpensive, especially those 
with lengthwise patterns like fern leaves, with a 
wider plain net space between. Sometimes the 
wide three-inch lace is chosen; and when the 
stitching is put on an inch below the upper edge, 
it forms a pretty heading for itself by leaving the 
frill standing, or by catching the edge down to 
make a tiny pleated puff. Others use a jet bead- 
ing or a slight passementerie in leaf pattern. To 
correspond with this, beaded ornaments should 
be used on the drapery instead of satin ribbon 
bows. The only satin that appears on the polo- 
naise is the wide folded belt which begins under 
the arms, crosses the front only, and is fastened 
by a very large bow of four loops that make it as 
large as the Alsacian bow worn on bonnets. The 
buttons are of satin, and very small, and there are 
square satin bows on the sleeves; the standing 
collar is piped with satin, and there may be a 
surplice drapery of satin also; but more usually 
the pleated lace outlines a Pompadour square in 
front, and is arranged so that white crépe lisse 
or tulle may be placed inside of it for very dressy 
occasions. 

Cream white and pale blue barége dresses are 
made up for misses and very young ladies to wear 
at the watering-places. Shirred polonaises and 
over-skirts are made of this transparent woolen fab- 
ric, as the shirring shows effectively in it. Some- 
times the front of the polonaise is shirred across 
at the shoulders and at the waist, and there is 
similar shirring in the middle form of the back 
just at the waist line. The long ends of the front 
are then drawn far around to the middle of the 
back, and held there by a sash knot, or else they 
are shirred down the sides and in the middle of 
the back. A great deal of satin-striped barége 
serves as the pleated flounces, and sometimes 
also as the skirt, of such costumes. There are 
rich silk blonde laces that are used with effect 
on the cream white barége over-dresses, and also 
the very light fluffy fringes known as fly fringe. 
White Breton lace pleatings trim the pale biue 
baréges worn by fair young girls, and there are 
jabot clusters of lace, with forked ends or loops 
of blue satin ribbon in each curve. 


HOW TO WEAR SASHES, 


Very rich brocaded sashes are the latest im- 
portations. They come in rich Persian colors, 
either very dark or very light, and are often 
woven to simulate two rows of narrow ribbon 
placed together. There are also many soft twill- 
ed silk sashes in the gayest Roman bars, or in 
tartan plaids, or in contrasting stripes. The plain 
colored sashes are of the richest satin ribbon, 
about seven inches wide, and there are also twill- 
ed soft silk sashes of single color, These are 
very simply arranged either directly on the back 
of the dress or else just in front. For instance, 
on a polonaise the two middle forms are caught 
up ‘in loops a few inches below the waist line; 
the sash is then doubled, and its middle forms a 
long loop, which is drawn through the two loops 
of the polonaise, and hangs on the left side; the 
ends of the sash then hang straight down on the 
right side; this is easily done, and gives a bouf- 
fant, stylish effect. Other sashes of watered rib- 
bon in stripes, or else satin striped, have two 
large, wide, nearly flat loops and two long ends 
attached to a wide belt made by folding the sash 
ribbon around the waist; the cluster of loops 
and ends may be worn in the middle of the back 
if the skirts are not sufficiently bouffant, or if 
this is not necessary, they are worn in the mid- 
dle of the front. Very pretty sashes for dark 
green or navy blue wool or grenadine suits are 
the genuine Scotch tartan plaids of soft silk ar- 
ranged as a widely folded belt in the front of the 
dress, and tied in a large knot on the left side, 
with long hanging ends. It is not necessary that 
the plaid should appear in any other part of the 
costume, though there is a decided fancy for bor- 
ders of the Scotch plaid on the skirts, and also 
for a three-cornered neckerchief of the same, to 
be worn knotted in front in sailor fashion. 

The gay sashes worn on little girls’ white 
dresses are held by bias bands of embroidery 
four or five inches long, sewed on low down on 
the side seams, or else five bands are placed at 
regular intervals around the skirt. Insertion an 
inch wide, with edging of the same width each 
side of it, forms the band. Simpler white muslin 
slips with pleated front and loose back have mus- 
lin strings a fourth of a yard wide sewed in the 
side seams and tied behind in an extremely large 
bow. 

PANS, 


The fans most in vogue are eleven inches long 
from the handle outward—a more graceful size 
than the large heavy fan lately in use. Brocaded 
silk is the fashionable mounting, and is chosen 
in small French designs, in intricate Persian pat- 
terns, or in the brilliant Turkish colors. Only 
one side of the fan shows the brocade, while the 
opposite side is plain gros grain of cream, mastic 
gray, or some other delicate tint, chosen with ref- 
erence to the dresses of the wearer; in some in- 
stances the brocade is made of the trimming of 
some special dress. The sticks are of light wood, 
such as olive,and the ornaments on the outer 
sticks are incised in quaint pre-Raphaelite de- 
signs. These fans cost from $6 upward. Lower- 
priced fans of the same brilliant coloring are of 
printed satin; these usually follow out Pompa- 
dour designs and colors, such as the chintz figures 
of rose-buds on pale blue grounds. The sticks 
are of light maple wood highly polished, and the 
price is $3 50. Very rich fans for full-dress oc- 
casions are embroidered in silks of very delicate 
colors in long India stitches on plain satin; oth- 
ers have some hand-painting amid the embroid- 











ery. For light mourning are black satin fans 
with open carved wooden sticks. For dress fans 
fine paintings on silk are done in special designs 
by artists of repute. Some of the most durable 
are painted on white kid in charming Watteau 
designs. The sticks are of tinted pearl, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell. The prices vary from $50 to $100. 
Still others have from one to five medallions paint- 
ed by hand, and surrounded by lace as if framed. 
Black silk fans are decorated by hand with mono- 
grams done to order, or with the favorite flower of 
the wearer ; a pet animal, such as a pug-dog or fa- 
vorite horse, is sometimes the subject of the dec- 
oration. Tortoise-shell sticks are very handsome 
for black fans. Lace fans are always in fashion. 
For feather fans, those made of partridge feathers 
in their natural mottled brown shades are most 
used ; they cost $7 50 upward. Coaching fans 
of gay striped satin are chosen in the colors of 
the different jockeys, and are mounted on black 
English morocco sticks that are decorated with 
silver horse-shoes. For $6 is a dressy fan of 
white satin painted in conventional flower pat- 
tern, and mounted on what seems to be opal- 
tinted pearl sticks. Japanese paper fans with 
imitation ivory sticks lacquered with gilt on the 
sides are in general use. Wooden fans spread 
in oval shape, and so thin as to be almost trans- 
parent, are exquisitely painted, and serve also as 
hand-screens ; these are $12. Linen fans are of 
navy blue shades, with stars, crescents, and polka 
dots of white; these open in a circle, and cost 
50 cents. There are also for 75 cents very pretty 
mummy-cloth fans that copy the brocaded de- 
signs, and have black sticks polished as if lac- 
quered. The Tuscany straw fans that also open 
in a circle are inexpensive and pretty. There is 
nothing new in the chains used for suspending 
the fan from the belt; those of silver, or an imi- 
tation of it, engraved with Japanese devices, or 
else the initial or monogram of the wearer, are 
most popular. Satin ribbon, or else velvet, the 
color of the dress trimmings, will be used for fan 
chatelaines. 
LACE CRAVAT BOWS. 


There are two sizes of white lace bows worn 
at the throat; that for morning and plain wear 
is not more than four inches broad, while the 
large Louis Quatorze bow worn on dressy occa- 
sions measures eight inches from tip totip. For 
the latter, a yard and three-fourths of Breton 
lace, which is three and a half inches wide, is re- 
quired, also a strap for the centre of bias India 
muslin about five inches broad. The Breton lace, 
with needle-worked scallops on the edges, and a 
large flower pattern, makes up most effectively. 
The lace is first cut in two pieces, each of which 
is gathered to a tiny heading of the muslin, and 
each frill is then doubled like a tassel. The mus- 
lin gathered ends are next sewed to meet each 
other on a strong bit of stiff muslin an inch 
square, and the India muslin bias piece already 
provided is tightly folded over them lengthwise, 
thus concealing the joins. For small bows use 
lace an inch and a half wide. Mechlin and Va- 
lenciennes lace are also used in this way. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Trrrany & Co.; and Arrken, Soy, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


TuE late Ropert CRawsnay, the “Iron King,” 
of Wales, directed that his funeral should be of 
the very simplest character. There was not 
even a hearse, his plain oaken coffin being borne 
to the church-yard in one of his own vehicles, 
over the flowers with which the peasants strew- 
ed the road. Instead of giving most of his for- 
tune to his eldest son, he has, after providing for 
his daughters, divided it equally among his three 
sons. is wife’s fortune he many years ago set- 
tled upon her, that she might enjoy it freely 
while young enough to do so. 

—Mr. Joun Russet, YouneG, whose graphic 
descriptions of scenes in General GRANT’s tour 
appear in the Herald, noticed the “ prevalence 
of American ideas’’ in Siam, ascribing the fact 
to the influence of “ our missionary friends.”’ 

—How they arranged and described in the pa- 
pers marriages a hundred years ago may be gath- 
ered from the following description quoted from 
an old paper: “ Married in June, 1760, Mr. WILL- 
1AM DonkKIN, a considerable farmer of Great Tos- 
son [near Rothbury], in the county of Northum- 
berland, to Miss ELEANOR SHOTTEN, an agreeable 
young gentlewoman of the same place. The en- 
tertainment on this occasion was very grand, 
there being no less than 120 quarter$ of lamb. 
forty-four quarters of veal, twenty quarters o 
mutton, and a great quantity of beef, twelve 
hams, with a suitable number of chickens, etc., 
which was concluded with eight half ankers of 
brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of cider, 
Fae many gallons of wine, and ninety bushels 
of malt made into beer. The company consist- 
ed of 550 ladies and gentlemen, who concluded 
with the music of twenty-five fiddlers and pipers, 
and the whole was conducted with the utmost 
order and unanimity.” 

—Sir Epwarp Wiram, M.P., well known in 
this ce me for his connection with the affairs 
of the Erie Railway Company, is a practiced jour- 
nalist, and was one of the founders of the Man- 
chester Hxaminer, one of the — provincial 
journals of England. Sir Epwarp has contrib- 
uted to the June number of Time a strong article 
on “Railways: Past, Present, and Future.”’ As 
chairman of the Southeastern and Metropolitan 
lines, he ea Ayn to speak with experience. 

—Mr. G. W. SMALLEY writes to the Tribune 
that in a recent conversation in London with 
the great tragic actress SARAH BERNHARDT she 
expressed her determination to visit the United 
States professionally during next year or the 

ear following. She will be accompanied by a 
Trench company capable of presenting the plays 
in which she has made her most marked success. 

—Although Queen VICTORIA was not present 
at the golden wedding of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Germany, she none the less sent a pres- 
ent that was very costly and elegant—a majolica 
tray two feet in diameter. The groundwork is 
composed of gold of such richness that the Cu- 
pids and floral emblems, which are painted ax 
naturel, look as if they were raised on a back- 





ground of beaten gold. The central part of the 
plateau is filled with the arms, on separate oval 
shields, of the Emperor and Empress, surmount- 
ed by the imperial crown. The border is com- 
posed of a wreath of Cupids holding garlands 
of — flowers and myrtle tied together with 
turquoise ribbons. 

ALBONI, who delighted the musical folix of 
this country with her wonderful contralto voice 
is still alive and well, and retains all her vocal 
powers. Recently she said to a friend: “I nev- 
er do any thing that can tire me mentally or 
physically, and literally forget that I have a 
voice, so that, when I wish to sing, it is there. 
The dolce far niente is the only life possible for a 
singer.” But how she worked to achieve her 
fame ! 

—Dr. Jutta K. Cary, a graduate of the Wom- 
en’s Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary, has been appointed physician to the female 
ward in the Danvers Lunatic Asylum. Dr. Carr 
acted as a nurse in the army during the war, 
and is said to be well qualified for her new post. 

—At the Frrmin Dior library sale recently 
in Paris several rare literary treasures were dis- 

osed of; among them a missal bequeathed to 
aro CATHERINE, wife of Henry V. of Eng- 
land, by her father, Caarues VI., and afterward 
the property of Henry VI., Henry VII., and 
Henry VIII. It was bought by a Paris book- 
seller for 76,000 francs. A manuscript which 
— to Mary Queen of Scots brought 10,000 

rancs. 

—Prince NAPOLEON JEROME BONAPARTE has 
an interesting collection of relics of the great 
NAPOLEON; among them the sabre worn by the 
Emperor at the battle of Marengo, a silver dress- 
ing-case which he gave to King JEROME, and the 
field-glass with which he watched his battles. 

—At about the time Josian Quincy became 
president of Harvard College, his son was elected 
president of a gentlemen’s club. On their first 
subsequent meeting the salutation was, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. President,” and the response, 
**Good-morning, Mr. President.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
the son, “‘ but there is some difference between 
being president of boys and president of men.” 

— Phe late Dr. HUGH MILLER, of Scotland, left 
$204,250 to missionary and benevolent objects, 
of which the American Board of Missions is 
legatee for $2000. 

—Mr. De Corpova is not only a good lecturer 
but a good story-teller. He was a fellow-voy- 
ager of the Duke of Argyll, who has recently 
been so good as to tread our soil. The duke is 
accompanied by his piper, and during the voy- 
age bagpipe music was indulged in. Mr. Dg 
Corpova detested it,and said so. It so hap- 
pened that the duke overheard the remark, and 
calling his piper, said, “I want to introduce you 
to Mr. De Corpova. He has become enrapt- 
ured with your playing. At nine o’clock this 
evening you will report at the door of his state- 
room, and for one hour you are to play your 
liveliest airs.’” Dr Corpova pleasantly apolo- 
gized for having been critical in the presence of 
the duke, and added: “If he comes, let him 
come armed.’’ 

—Sir Henry BEssEMER, who has just been 
knighted for his great services as an inventor, 


is entitled to the fame and fortune which have 
cometohim. The sewing-machine and the tele- 
graph have been enormous labor-savers, but 


of these it would have been difficult for their 
originators when alive to estimate the monetary 
value to mankind of the discoveries. With the 
making of steel the case is different, for the sav- 
ing can be figured down to a nicety on every 
ton made, and the annual product of the various 
civilized countries is pretty accurately known. 
From data thus collected it is estimated that in 
labor and material the world is a gainer to the 
amount of $100,000,000 a year by using the Bes- 
semer process in converting ore into steel. Or, 
considered in another way, the advantage of a 
low-priced enduring material, such as Bessemer 
steel, when compared with iron, has been made 
a matter of calculation as far as railroad tracks 
are concerned, with the following astonishing 
results : Mr. PRICE WILLIAMS, who is an expert 
in matters of this kind, has stated that by sub- 
stituting steel for iron a saving in expenditure 
will be made during the life of one set of steel 
rails on all the existing lines in Great Britain of 
not less than $850,000,000. In view of these 
facts, if Sir Henry has obtained in royalties the 
sum of $5,250,000, most persons will concede he 
has got no more than he deserves. 

—A California gentleman, who had the pleas- 
ure of a visit and a hearty reception at the house 
of Mrs. MAXWELL (Miss Brappon), speaks in 
+e terms of the home life of the family. 
Mr. and Mrs. MAXWELL have several little chil- 
dren, the youngest a boy of four, all of whom 
took their places at table. Her works were not 
once alluded to by herself. If any questions 
were asked regarding her writings, she answer- 
ed in a plain, straightforward manner. I said, 
‘Miss BRADDON, will you allow me to ask you 
about your books?’ ‘ Why, certainly,” said 
she, “if that will interest you.” I asked her 
what part of the day most of her literary work 
was done in. ‘At any time,’’ she answered 
‘but I find my brain clearer in the early morn- 
ing. LIarise at seven o’clock, walk in the grounds 
for half an hour, then write for an hour, by that 
time I generally feel ready for a good hearty 
breakfast. During the day, if an opportunity 
occurs, or if I feel in the humor, I write, never 
longer than an hour or two at the very most. I 
am like a great many people, and do not like to 
commence, although I have thought out my work 
beforehand. However, | find when I set myself 
down to real work, that my thoughts find vent, 
and my pen will not write fast enough.” ‘“* Does 
it not tire you?” ‘‘ No, I never tire of writing. 
At one time, when I first began, I did not know 
what I was going to say, but now I learn that, 
like every thing else, thoughts will be more com- 
pletely expressed by having one’s plan perfect- 
ed beforehand.’’ ‘‘Can you foresee your stron- 
gest chapters?’ ‘I seem to know which they 
will be, and find when I[ get into the story deep- 
er that I am far more interested in my charac- 
ters than any of my readers can ever be. For 
the time being I see them, hear them speak, and 
note the manner in which they express them- 
selves. In fact, to me they are living, breathing 
personages, my familiar spirits.” ‘* How do you 
plan the end? This seems always the most dif- 
ficult part of them.’’ “Ido not plan them. I 
follow up my story as if I were reading some 
one else’s writing. The characters and the man- 
ner in which they have figured lead me to the 
end; and indeed I feel a real regret at being 
compelled to part with them.”’ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


























































































































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Desien ror Trpy.—Ho.pern-Work anp 
Vienna Cross Srircn.—[See Fig. 2.] 
























Crochet Edg- 
ing for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is work- 
ed with linen thread No. 
60, partly in crochet gimp 
and partly in ordinary cro- 
chet-work. 





This forms 1 loop. 
* Then turn the 
needle from right 
to left, so that the 
thread lies on the 
right prong, insert 
the needle in the upper 
thread of the loop on the 
left prong, 
thereon 










1 ch. (chain 


and work 
sl; repeat 


Work first a piece “(¥ «aq NG ‘s 
of gimp of suitable length with a KS >= OD , 
double thread over a metal needle ‘at / ta tan gh 

or a large hair-pin, as follows: : : 
Form a loop of the working thread, 
hold it together with the needle 
between the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand, lay the working 
thread on the right prong of the 
needle (from the front to the 
wrong side) and over the forefinger 
of the left hand, and 
work 
stitch). 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Satin AND 
Tent Stitch EmBrorwery. 
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*% 2.—Desten For Trpy, Fie. 1. 
OLBEIN-WoORK AND VIENNA 
Cross 












THESE monograms 

: are worked with fine 

a white or colored em- 

broidery cotton in satin 
and tent stitch. 


Drawn-work Designs for 
Linen, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese designs are worked on 

medium-sized linen, and are 

suitable for trimming tidies or 

towels. For the design Fig. 1 

alternately ravel out 10 threads 















































































































































and leave 10 threads standing, 
both lengthwise and crosswise. 
The raw edge, where 
the threads have been 
drawn. out, is 


white cotton. Of t 


maining _ threads 
every 5 together in 


same cotton. 


button-hole stitched with 


d’esprit as shown by the 
illustration, and wind the 
joining thread with the 


















Fig. 3.—Dxsien ror Tiny.—Hoipern-Work 
aND Vienna Cross Srircu. 
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from *.. Having cover- Zwe) ‘ 
ed the needle closely with threads and leave 4 threads stand- wy, | ML ARO 
loops over half its length, ing, button-hole stitch the raw iA be vat XX! 
slip off the finished part edge, where the threads FoF Pra’, 
of the gimp, and to con- have been drawn out, with xX [)  X! x 
tinue the work take up white cotton, and work the 
only the last loops on embroidery with blue cot- H 
the needle. Edge the ton, first fastening the 4 
gimp first on one side threads of the canvas left 
with 2 rounds, standing on one side with 
as follows: 4 button-hole stitches, then 
lst round:— carrying the work- 
Always alter- ing thread diago- 
nately 1 sc. nally to the next 
(single  cro- firm intersecting 
chet) on the point, and catch- 
oc = oe next loop, 3 ing it with blue Crocnet Epaine vor LinGErte. 
Fig. 83.—Borper ror Towet, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircn ch. 2dround. H 
EMBROIDERY. —>* 1 sc. on cotton. In the next row carry the 
the next sc. wit. 1.—Towz. Race vos Towr1.—Cross Strron working Pon ooe In ay ie ap 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on . weno at oe RT eRe eens 80 oy ‘It dantevey. T * Set then, 
the following sc.,5 de. on the next 3 + , ‘ aswm Sion ateatch the thecal tn tee oppo- 
ch., and repeat from *. 3d round + +-+- site ‘direction, and wind them with 
(on the other side of the gimp).—Like +4 the working thread. Besides this 
the Ist round. 4th round.—1 se, on ‘ . I will the cross ‘elltehes ‘af the tater, 
each st. in the preceding round. « — i * secting points in point de reprise 
mi me with blue cotton. 
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Fig. 2.—Monocraw.—Satin 
ano Tenr Srrrcn Emproiery, Fig. 3—Monocram.—Satin 
= +t anp Tent Stitch Empromery. 
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Fig. 4.——-Monoqram.—Sarin 
anp Tent Strrce Exsroiery, 























































































































Fig. 2.—Desien ror Towet, Fic. 1.—Cross Srrrcn Emprorery. 


Fig. 5.—Monocram.—Satin 
anp Tent Stitch EmppRorpery, 




















SerrentIneE Brat anp Crocnet EpGinG 


FOR DRAWERS. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked 
with fine embroidery cotton in satin 
and tent stitch. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Drawers. 

For this edging work on both 
sides of a piece of serpentine braid 
4 rounds each, as follows: 1st round. 
—x* 8 de. (double crochet) on the 
middle of the next scallop, 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), 2 de. separated by an 
interval of a quarter of an inch in 
the next hollow, working off the up- 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram.—Satry 
anD Test Stitca Empromery. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Satin 
AND Tent Stiton Emprorpery. 
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follows: Cast on 4 st. (stitch), and going 
back and forth on these 46 times, always 

twice alternately t. t. 0. (throw the 
thread over), p. 2 together (purl 2 st. 
together). Take up the 22 loops 


on the next 6 st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round, then always 
alternately 1 ch., pass over 9 
st., 9 de. on the following 
9 st. 3d. round.—Al- 
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Crocnet FounpatTion For SHAWLS 


with button-hole stitch scallops. 
For the diamond design inside 
of the flowers, wind the diago- 
nal threads of the net with the 
working thread. The founda- 
tion figures are worked in satin 
stitch. 


Knitted and Crochet Bor- 
ders for Shawls, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
For the border Fig. 1, work 
for each scallop figure with two 
wooden needles and a triple 
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Fig. 1.—Kwrrrep anp Crocnet Borper ror SHAwts. 


veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 5 cl, and 
pass over 4st. 6th round.—Always alternately 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on the middle of the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding round,1ch. 7th round.—2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, working off the upper 
veins together, * 4 ch., 2 ste. on the 3 ch. 
on which the preceding 2 ste. were 
worked, not working off the upper 
veins for the present, 2 stc. on the 
following 3 ch., working off the 
upper veins together with 
those of the preceding 2 stc., 
and repeat from *. 8th 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next 4 
ch., 11 de. on the following 
4 ch. 


Cravat End.—Darned Net. 
Tats cravat end is worked on Brus- 
sels net with glazed cotton, and edged 





Fig. 1.—Micnarvise anp Crocuet Epaine 
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on the side of the strip nearest 
the working thread on the 
needle, form a loop of the 
working thread, and over 
this draw each of the 
22 loops which were 
taken up. Draw 
the loop tight 
so that the 
loop forms a 
scallop, take up 
the loop and the 
nearest vein of the 
foundation st. on the 
needle of the right hand, work off 
the next foundation st., draw the 
loop and vein previously taken 
up over this st., and cast off af 
the remaining st. In con- 
nection with the last st. 
cast on anew 3 st. for 
the next scallop, and 
on these work 1 
scallop as be- 
fore. To cast 
on these st. * knit 1 st. on the st. which is on the needle, 
slip it on the needle in the left hand, and repeat twice 
from *«. Having worked a suitable number of scal- 
lops, crochet the Ist round.—1 se. (single crochet) 
on each st. on the straight side of the scallop. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. (chain stitch). 3d and 4th 
rounds.—Always alternately 1 de. on 
the next ch. in the preceding round, 
1 ch. Take up a second row of 
scallops, work thereon 1 round 
like the 1st round, lay the 
scallops on the st. of the 
4th round so that they run 
parallel with the first row, and 
join both parts by means of a 
round like the 8d and 4th rounds. 
Finish the border with tassels as 
shown by the illustration. 
The border Fig. 2 is worked on a 
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ways alternately 1 de, 
on the second fol- 

lowing st. in the 
preceding round, 
1 ch. 4th 


the 
preceding 
round. On 
one side of 
these 4 rounds 
work for the bot- 
tom of the edging 
the 5th round. 
—Always al- 
ternately 1 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Cattpren’s Dresses.—CHain anp Satin 
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foundation of 21 st., in rounds going back and 
forth, as follows: The 1st and 2d rounds form 
2 pattern rows in a variety of the Afghan stitch. 
The difference in this from the ordinary Afghan 
stitch is in the 2d pr. (pattern row), where the 
st. are taken up from the vertical veins on the 
wrong side (instead of those on the right) of the 
preceding pr. 3d round.—1 slip stitch on every 
vertical vein on the wrong side of the preced- 
ing pr. 4th round.—Seven times alternately 5 
ch., 1 se. on the third following st. in the preced- 
ing round. Repeat always the Ist-4th rounds, 
but take up the st. of the first pr. always from 
the middle 3 ch. of the 7 ch. scallops in the 4th 
round. On the bottom finish the border with 1 
round like the 4th round, but with the middle st. 
of every second following ch. scallop catch a 
thread strand four inches long at, the middle. 
This strand is composed of a thread of blue fill- 
ing silk, on which are knotted at regular inter- 
vals small tufts of white zephyr worsted. A sec- 
ond row of tufts is set on the border in festoons, 
as shown by the illustration. 
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BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. 





Til. 

It ought to have been the brightest, the most 
cheerful of September mornings, with autumnal 
glows, in accordance with the situation, Un- 
doubtedly there were scores of runaway people, 
in more favored portions of the United States, 
basking just then under genial meteorological phe- 
nomena, But an autumnal mist gathering in the 
sombre pines of the lonely north woods, trailing 
over lakes, skirting the fens, had rolled souther- 
ly. That fog had taken palpable form, and the 
rain was falling of a chilly morning as the train, 
some few miles distant from Albany, slackened 
its speed. Travellers were rising from cramped 
positions, unfolding water-proofs, unfurling um- 
brellas, preparatory to leaving the cars. 

On the seat just in front of Tom and Kate an 
old man had been heavily slumbering. At the 
start he had been loquaciously inclined, but not 
having received much encouragement, the man 
had subsided, though his vocal machinery all 
through the night had blended with the rattle of 
axle and rumble of wheel. Disturbed once or 
twice, Tom would have mentally anathematized 
the sleeper if it had not been for some civility in 
regard to a seat. The old fellow’s courtesy had 
gone so far, just as the train was starting the 
night before, as to offer Kate a ruddy apple. 

“T can’t respect your slumbers any longer, my 
poor little woman,” said Mr. Evans, glancing at his 
sleeping wife, then looking ruefully through the 
car windows at the ugly rills of yellow mud chas- 
ing their way down a clay cutting. “Here is a 
pageant ruined, a pleasure party damped! But 
she always had a liking for dirty weather. May 
a peculiar perverseness Kate had to scale Swiss 
mountains in snow-storms, and to paddle through 
strange towns in floods, help her now! Kate, 
wake up. Sorry, so sorry, it rains. Great heav- 
ens! Suppose she should forget herself, and call 
forhermaid! She might. Confound that maid! 
A man that runs off with a woman ought to make 
arrangements about the soubrette. Probably that 
maid is at this present moment a thousand times 
more comfortable than her mistress. I am con- 
scious, quite conscious”—and here Tom smiled— 
“to have waked up a dozen times during the 
night—something, I suppose—haw, yes—like a 
mother, to be quite sure that her baby was there— 
and Kate was sleeping. I am very much afraid, 
though, that I ama brute. I ought never to have 
wrenched her away in the method I have employ- 
ed. Will she bear the transplantation? Ohe, 
Kate! ohe!” 

But Kate still slumbered. Now Evans was a 
man who really was a coward in some respects. 
The logic of facts he shrank from. Ideas, con- 
ceptions, sprang from his brain in all directions 
like the spokes of a wheel; the trouble was, 
there was no tire to bind them. Connections of 
thought he might have, but he snapped them off 
suddenly, as quickly as one severed magnetic at- 
tachments. The chilly surroundings, the ugly 
mud-bank, the dolorous view from the car win- 
dow, suggested, as if by contrast, some pleasant 
awakenings Kate had had not a year before. 

“ Kate,” he cried, “ Kate, here is Venice, and 
the place of St. Mark’s, and it is broad day. That 
ought to wake her. The sun is gilding the la- 
goon, The pigeons are whirling amid the bel- 
fries. You have heard of Canaletto, and now 
you see the picture, alive, actual, positive. We 
will go to Danielli’s, if those lodgings I had near 
the Ca’ d’Oro are not vacant. It would delight 
me to have you in my old bachelor rooms, where 
I painted a little, studied a little, and did so lit- 
tle. We will have a breakfast of chocolate, figs, 
and grapes, and you shall taste macaroni for the 
first time in your precious life. Then after mi- 
lady has sought repose, made a brin de toilette, 
we will do a church, polish off a gallery, and see 
a Titian. I shall be sure to pick up some quon- 
dam acquaintance, and we will take his gondola 
and slide through the canals, For this is Venice 
—b-e-a-u-t-i-ful Venice.” 

Poor Tom’s speech was commenced with some 
verve, some fervor of imagination, but at its con- 
clusion the man’s spirits waned and his voice 
cracked. 

“Venice! Venice ! young man 9” said the farm- 
er-looking man on the seat before them, wheeling 
round. “Venice! You are out of your reckon- 
ing. Foreigners be you? Venice is in Cayugy 
County. You kin go to it through Albany. 
There is good land nigh to Venice—fair soil. 
Seems your young woman is an uncommon good 
sleeper.” 

“So she is,” said Tom, good-humoredly again. 





“So this ain’t Venice? Thanks. Venice is in 
Cayugy County? On my word I did not know it.” 

“Venice kind of sounded home-like to me. 
Was raised between thar and Sippy-o. As far as 
likeness goes, you ain’t from any stock I ever 
knowed around there. Been having a lot of trou- 
ble about some property of mine lying around 
Venice. Got a lawsuit about it. Been to Wash- 
ington all on account of Venice. There is a man 
as run for county assessor around Venice as was 
politically opposed to me, and disputes a title of 
mine to some property. Mebbe you know the 
candidate as was defeated thar for nomination, 
around Venice, for assessor last year?” 

“T have not the least idea of such a person,” 
replied Tom, indifferently, turning his back to 
the speaker. ‘Come, Kate,” he bent down to 
his wife’s ear and whispered. “It is indeed time 
to awake. We will be in Albany in fifteen min- 
utes; and Kate, I am s0 sorry it is pouring; and 
Kate, where are those pretty little solitaires you 
wore in your ears last night ?” 

“That man as wanted to run for assessor come 
near making an awful split in the party, and 
gave me a lot of trouble about that property. 
Well, I went to Washington to consult Lawyer 
Grey,” continued the man, determined to have a 
listener, ‘for old man Grey had had what little 
law business as was mine for nigh on to forty 
year; so about the split in the party and the 
Venice land, Grey, he said—” 

Kate, who was awake now, rubbed her eyes, 
and half rose from her seat. 

“_he would have nothing to do with country 
business ; and he was mighty unsatisfactory, abus- 
ing State politics. Ever hear old man Grey? 
Great tall lanky man, with white hair and grizzled 
eyebrows, which make his eyes snap like flint 
and steel on you. Not much of a talking man in 
private, and kind of fond of cutting you short, 
save in court or in the House, when he makes 
the fur fly every time. Did you know him?” 

“Stop him, Tom, please,” said Kate, in an un- 
der-tone. ‘“ He might say something disrespectful 
of papa, and I could not stand that, you know.” 

“Oh no, he won’t, Kate. Be assured that al- 
though I do not admire Mr. Grey, I shall allow 
no one else to abuse him.” 

“ Well, old man Grey give me a kind of cold 
shoulder, haughty like, just as if my money 
wasn’t as good as any other man’s. Then I re- 
called to him a family misfortin as had come to 
me, in which he had helped me and mine. You 
see my darter Cordely made a fool marriage with 
a ne’er-do-well New York chap as was a music- 
master and pianer-tuner, who was travelling in 
these parts nigh on to eighteen year ago. They 
hadn’t been married a year, when that rascal left 
Cordely, carrying away with him all the plunder 
he could put his hands to, and she broken-hearted 
with a boy baby; and Cordely’s husband hain’t 
been heard of since, excepting in a bad way. 
Well, old man Grey, when I was in New York 
looking up the character of that young man as 
was to marry Cordely—because I was always a 
cautious man—Lawyer Grey he gave me some ad- 
vice, which I'took good care to follow, in regard 
to some little property Aunt Phoebe, my eldest 
sister, had left to Cordely; and I had it tight 
sewed up, so that the pianer-tuner couldn’t tetch 
it, and now that Cordely is a lone woman—for 
the baby didn’t live—she is pretty comfortable as 
far as worldly goods go. So when old man Grey 
was kind of indifferent, I told him of the good 
advice he had given me, telling him the facts 
about Cordely, and I never seed a man so wor- 
ried in my life, and he said, ‘Mr. Applegait, his- 
tory just repeats itself. It is the old story, and 
I am just as miserably unhappy now from pretty 
nearly the same circumstances.’ But what’s the 
matter with your young woman? She looks 
kind of poorly.” 

“ My friend,” said Tom, drawing nimself up to 
his full six feet and an inch, “by the strangest 
of coincidences you are talking to Mr. Grey’s 
daughter. My reason for informing you of this 
fact is that you might inadvertently repeat some 
of the exceedingly disagreeable things Mr. Grey 
may have said.” 

“Lord bless me! That young woman Lawyer 
Grey’s daughter? Dear me! You ain’t elopin’, 
are you? Is that old man Grey’s trouble? I 
hadn’t the heart to ask him. Just as he got that 
far a lot of Governors and Senators came into 
his office. Ain’t you—ain’t you— I hope you 
are—” Here Mr. Applegait hesitated and felt in 
his pocket for his tobacco-box. 

“Sir,” said Tom, sternly, “I do not know 
whether it is absolutely necessary for me to es- 
tablish this lady’s claim to your respect, but—” 

“Stop, Tom, please. Mr. Applegait, I assure 
you we are a very old married couple.” Now 
this very honest little lady had a curious way of 
being distant with fine folks, and pleasant, straight- 
forward, and cheerful with all the rest of the world. 
“Mr. Applegait, your name is by no means un- 
familiar to me. Papa has often spoken to me 
about you as one of his stanchest political ad- 
herents in the State. Now, since you and I are 
acquainted, allow me to introduce to you my hus- 
band, Mr. Evans. We have been married two 
years.” 

“Dear me, young lady, I never had a suspicion 
in the world. I was only thinking how mighty 
easy running off was, and how much harder the 
coming to was. Well, if in two years people 
don’t know one another’s minds, they never will. 
He don’t abuse you, does he? Well, what is the 
matter at home? I am a mighty plain-spoken 
old man, and don’t be afraid. It ain’t her mon- 
ey you care for as much as her good looks, though 
I don’t say that money isn’t a good thing.” 

“T say, Kate, I wish you wouldn’t make a con- 
fidant of the first man we happen to stumble on, 
though he may be one of your father’s constitu- 
ents,” said Tom, in an under-tone. But Mr. Ap- 
plegait was holding out his hand, and Tom had to 
take it and to say something. 

“Mr. Applegait, happy to make your acquaint- 





ance. The upshot of it all is that this lady here 
has got too much money, and I her husband not 
enough of it. Thatis all. Now, since you know 
all about it, do you think, Mr. Applegait, that 
there is a chance for a likely young man to get 
along—let us say in Venice?” Tom went straight 
to the point. ‘“ Perhaps among your acquaint- 
ances you might know of some one who could 
give me employment.” 

Mr. Applegait was silent, and was making a 
preliminary breakfast on his tobacco. 

“Won't the old man take care of you? You 
ain’t—you ain’t—you ain’t done nothing wrong, 
have you?” inquired Mr. Applegait, quite sus- 
piciously. 

“No; I have not. I have not stolen, forged, 
or done any thing mean or dishonorable. I nev- 
er gambled, and do not get drunk. There is a 
catalogue of virtues,” said Tom, bluntly. “If 
you were a younger man, Sir, I am afraid I should 
not have answered you so politely.” 

“You wouldn’t, and you asking for a job? 
Pocket your pride. Now, see here, a man may 
have all the virtues, and be a fool. A man’s good 
qualities ain’t of no account, if he is a lounger. 
You see I ain’t a generous man. If you was to 
make a living, could you save—saving is a talent.” 

“Oh yes, he could, Mr. Applegait,” cried Kate. 

“Most wives is mighty poor judges of their 
husbands,” remarked Mr. Applegait. 

If Mr. Applegait was about assuming the rdéle 
of a protector, his preliminaries were of a most 
disageeable character, for he added, “ For a young 
man a-wishing to push his way through the world, 
a wife is a mighty incumbrance.” 

Tom turned on his heel, and arranged his bag- 

age. 
. «But if a wife is of the right sort, she might 
often boost him along.” Kate smiled and nod- 
ded her head. “If she isn’t given too much to 
silk gowns, fallal, and sich.” 

“T do want work,” said Tom, “ but I should not 
be quite willing that my wife should toil.” 

“ Young man, I don’t expect she can dig, mow, 
nor harrow. But stop,I am a kind of cautious 
man, Ain’t you got no papers as will kind of 
identify you? Iam a justice of the peace, and 
there is lots of impostors travelling round.” 

From being somewhat expansive, Mr. Applegait 
had drawn himself suddenly in. Now Kate’s 
ears tingled, and Tom’s teeth closed with an omi- 
nous grating sound. Mr. Applegait did not seem 
to notice these signs of mental distress. 

“You don’t think I am going to recommend 
any one without knowing what I am about. It 
isn’t business, nor common-sense.” 

“Well, Mr. Applegait,” said Kate, with an ef- 
fort, “there would be no difficulty in proving to 
you that we are exactly what we represent our- 
selves to be.” 

“Nothing easier. I can write to your father,” 
suggested Mr. Applegait. 

“T would not have you do that. Tom, we 
ought to substantiate ourselves. Think he is a 
Russian gendarme, and wants passports. Don’t 
be annoyed, Tom; it is one of the necessities of 
the situation. Give me my bag. Please open it. 
I have a letter of papa’s—one I received yester- 
day—in the pocket of the bag. Look here, Mr. 
Applegait.” 

“Don’t, Kate, don’t; this is imposing on your 
good nature,” said Tom. 

“Let her alone, young man.” Mr. Applegait 
hauled out a tin spectacle case. 

“There,” said Kate. “There’sa letter. I can’t 
let you read it all. Here is the beginning.” 

“My poor child,’” read Mr. Applegait, then 
he turned over the leaf and spelled out. ‘‘ Your 
dis—dis—’”” Mr. Applegait’s hesitancies were 
always unfortunate. “Whatisit? It is his hand- 
writing for sure. For a smart man, he always 
wrote a killing poor hand. What is it?” 

“Distressed father,” said Kate, sadly ; but she 
took her husband’s hand and clutched it. 

“So it is—‘ your distressed father, John Grey.’ 
Dear me! Here we are at the dépdt, and you 
don’t want me to write home for you, asking for- 
giveness ?” 

“No, no, please do not,” said Kate, anxiously. 
“We are not so bad as that. If my father does 
not know where we are just now, I intend to 
write him at once. You still are laboring under 
a misconception. All we want to do is to get 
work, and to take care of ourselves.” 

“He don’t want to separate you? Why don’t 
you keep house for your pa, and your husband 
could keep running round doing his errands. 
What’s to prevent that? Ain’t you both flighty 
like, and don’t know exactly what you want your- 
selves? A passel of children?” inquired Mr. Ap- 
plegait. 

“ Kate, let us go,” said Tom. “This has been 
a sore trial of patience. I can stand it myself, 
but it is irritating to have you suffer ;” and Tom 
went for the baggage again. 

“T must think over it all. Inever was a hasty 
man.”’ Mr. Applegait clutched his enamelled can- 
vas bag. “Young man, you are kind of huffy. 
You know my name, young lady? George Ap- 
plegait. Put it down. If you are in trouble, 
young woman, write to me. A letter will reach 
me at Applegait’s Cross-Roads, Albany County. 
Morning.” 

The cars had stopped; half the passengers were 
out, among them Mr. Applegait, who made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. Tom and Kate entered the dépot, 
which was damp and chilly. 

“So sorry it rains, Kate. You brave-hearted lit- 
tle soul! Bless your patience! I think I would 
have liked to punch that old fellow.” 

“Don’t lose your patience. Mr. Applegait was 
asensibleold man. Tom, we are nothing else now 


than a couple of social adventurers; and do you 
know it, Tom, I rather like it.” 

“Tt is your want of experience, Kate. Are you 
not still in the most comfortable /oge in the 
theatre, and only momentarily with the distressed 
characters on the boards? But come, we must be 
going.” 





“Take the first carriage or omnibus. It is not 
very far to the hotel.” 

“Whew! Carriage! Why, Kate, what can you 
be thinking about? I forgot, though,” said Tom, 
recovering himself and bowing: “madam is taking 
the grand tour. I am to be nothing more than 
her courier.” Here Tom, for the first time, show- 
ed a little unbecoming bitterness. But Kate was 
busy, fumbling with the clasp of her bag, and did 
not seem to heed him. 

“T do not know how long I may be here, per- 
haps at the utmost a couple of days. I have no 
doubt but that the hotel will be comfortable. I 
will see that you have the choice of rooms. I can 
call on you.” 

“Tom! Tom! I could cry for very spite at what 
you say, if it had not a comic side. Might I ask 
how much they charge at the hotel ?” 

“In my time, Kate, old times, I never think I 
quite knew; I mostly paid my bills without look- 
ing. Three or fourdollarsaday. You can spare 
that. Your porte-monnaie seemed to be fairly 
garnished.” 

“Yes. And at the boarding-house, Sir ?” 

“T know all about that. Six or seven dollars 
would be a fair price for a week ; maybe, for man 
and wife, ten or twelve.” 

“Tom, I can’t afford the hotel.” 

“ How can’t afford it? Here is your money. 
Take your dross, Croesus; your porte-monnaie is 
swollen to bursting.” 

“Tom,” said Kate, very slowly and deliberately, 
“T have burned my ships.” 

“ How burned your ships?” 

“Open that porte-monnaie.” 

Tom did as directed, and plunged his fingers 
into all the compartments of that porte-monnaie. 
It is true, it had the proper Russia-leather smell, 
but that was all there was about it. The disten-' 
tion was due to a wadding of tissue-paper. Save 
that in one compartment there was a glove-but- 
toner, there was emptiness. Tom turned the 
porte-monnaie inside out, and as the thing col- 
lapsed, the bits of paper fell fluttering on the floor. 
Tom slowly whistled. 

“T have paid my own passage. It cost three 
dollars ; you gave me back most scrupulously the 
change. It 1s in my pocket. Then two dollars 
exactly, with the quarter you gave me, remain. It 
is all Ihave left. I emptied my porte-monnaie up 
stairs when I dressed to leave with you. I did it 
in the most cold-blooded and deliberate way. Tom, 
you must take care of me now, and from now until 
ever. I haven’t any more money—do not intend 
to get any more. That house may go to the dogs. 
You can’t help yourself. David has instructions 
what todo fora while. If Iam an incumbrance, I 
don’t care. Youcan’t help yourself: I will write 
to papa, of course. I will tell him it was I who 
made you run away with me, and I did, Tom, and 
I ain’t ashamed of it. Papa may sell the house ; 
I am going to cling to you. I can’t do without 
you. Iwon’tdowithout you. See, I am not a bit 
excited ;” but the little woman was, for she sank 
down on a bench. 

“Kate—dear, dear wife! It is as I had hoped. 
Must I tell you now, for the first time, that when 
my troubles came, though you apparently were 
willing to share them, there was just wanting 
that little bit of spontaneity about your offer 
that chilled me? The purchase of that house I 
did not deem as much a woman’s freak as a lure 
for me to remain the husband of the rich Mr. 
Grey’s daughter. You have the true stuff of a 
womaninyou. Wecan fight itoutnow. Thank 
God! it is all for the best. It may rain now all it 
pleases. Give me your hand, comrade.” 

Kate had a way, acquired in her childhood, of 
holding up her head and rising on her toes—a 
kind of physical attempt to approach to the size 
of an elder speaker—when praise was accord- 
ed her. Now she grew an inch in stature. It 
was a kind of womanly deference to Tom’s six 
feet. 

“T half suspected, Tom,” said Kate, loyally, 
“that I had wounded you. I had no business to 
do it. May you never have to chide me again, 
even if it has to be done so gently! Unstrap that 
bundle—my water-proof is in it. It is so long 
since you have taken care of me that maybe now 
you do not know howto. Still, you were very nice 
on the cars. Put the hood over my head. Don’t 
mash the old flowers in my hat. Does my dress 
drag? Put this pin in it. Cheer up! Why, if 
there is not Mr. Applegait! What can he want ? 
He is beckoning to me. Tom, do you study that 
amusing railroad chart on the wall there. Find 
out the cheapest route to Colorado.” 

“See here, Mrs. Evans,” said Mr. Applegait— 
“that team of mine isn’t come yet. Just a word 
with you. I wouldn’t like your husband to know 
it, not on account of sparing his feelings, but be- 
cause— But would a—would a—” 

“Would what, Sir?” inquired Kate. 

“He is kind of high strung, ain’t he?” said 
Mr. Applegait, indicating Tom. 

“No, he is not.” 

“Well, you are.” 

“T do not know. I am afraid I used to be. 
But my husband cured me,” replied Kate. 

“Would a—would a— Your father wouldn’t 
take a red cent for his opinion. Would a ten- 
dollar bill be of any use to you? It is a good 
bit of money.” Mr. Applegait’s charities, like 
some peoples good stuffs, were sound and hand- 
some, only he did not know how to drape them. 

Kate wanted to laugh at first, but then an hon- 
est respect for Mr. Applegait prevailed. “My 
good friend, no. Not ten dollars, nor a hundred, 
nor a thousand dollars would help us. My hus- 
band must earn his bread, and I can only share 
what he makes. But we are very, very grateful ;” 
and Kate held out her soft white hand to Mr. 
Applegait. 

“That is plucky. Ef Cordely had been like 
that! only I don’t understand your circumstances. 
Cordely couldn’t keep her husband. She had 
some little book-learning, but was always dump- 
ish and melancholy, and mebbe did too much cry- 
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ing. I can’t see your trouble as you look at it. 
But trouble to some people acts like tan bark on 
green hides—it toughens and supples them, and 
makes them serviceable. I ain’t going to forget 
you. Betwixt a father and a husband, my pretty 
dear, providing the husband is all right, the hus- 
band must carry the day. It’s human nature. 
If you get into a mess, as is quite likely, write 
me straight. You want him to make his living ? 
That is talking. There is my Irishman with his 
team! Now good-by, and mind you keep the whip 
hand of him. Luck to you, sis!” and he shook 
hands with Kate, looked puzzled, and went out 
of the dépét. “Ef Cordely had only been that 
way!” Mr. Applegait said that twenty times as he 
drove through the muddy lanes to his comfort- 
able farm. ‘ Ef Cordely had only been spunky !” 

“Tom, Mr. Applegait wanted to lend us some 
money.” 

“Confound his impertinence.” 

“ No, it was very good of him. Something more 
—he told me to keep the whip hand of you.” 

“He was right there. Keep it, Kate. Have a 
pretty ivory handle with a silken lash. When 
you see a fly buzzing in my ear, or a bee in my 
bonnet, flick it off. I will want all your manage- 
ment to keep me going steady. I can spurt, but 
long drawing in the traces is what is wanted.” 

“T am hungry, Tom, and want to find that 
boarding-house. What street is it in?” 

“ Jay Street—possibly a miserable gite.” 

“Come along, then,” cried Kate, as Tom shoul- 
dered the bundles. 

“ Kate, we must abandon Colorado for the pres- 
ent.” 

“May I write Mr. Applegait? He might find 
you something. I remember father told me once 
he was well known and respected.” 

“T have not the least objection. I can have no 
definite plans now. I am willing to do any thing 
so that I am not beholden to Mr. Grey.” 

“You must not abuse papa. I am going to 
write him just as soon as I can find ink and pa- 
per. I must tell him where we are.” 

“You will have your own postage to pay. Kate, 
I should hate to record my failures.” 

“But we, we, Tom—for you must not separate 
our joint interests for a single instant—are not 
going to fail.” 

“Are you going to shoulder the difficulties, 
Kate? Some women do that in the most décol- 
letée manner,” replied Tom, musingly. 

“Nonsense! That’s a ball-room reminiscence,” 
replied Kate. 

“ By-the-way, Kate, do you remembera quondam 
friend of mine, Geoffrey ? Wemet him in Norway. 
He had tried salmon in all the North American 
rivers, and wanted to compare methods of taking 
with a fly the salmonide of Northern Europe. 
Wall Street landed him.” 

“Poor Geoffrey !” 

“He wasn’t lucky enough to be married. Well, 
that fellow, full of talents, starved in New York. 
He was too good for poor things, and not poor 
enough for low things. For quite a time, before 
my own smash came, he was quite undecided 
whether he would start a ketchup, or take service 
with the Khedive. It was a toss up. He tried 
the fish sauce. I gave him some money to help 
it along. We bought dozens of bottles, and sent 
it round to the clubs. All the fellows poisoned 
themselves with that abominable sauce. Whether 
there was too much capsicum in it, or not enough, 
I can’t say. He is a clerk in some railroad com- 
panynow. He might have been an Effendi, sported 
the Nizam, if he had only hit it right. The great 
mistake is to start too high.” 

“ Quite sensible. Tom, beer was grand. There 
are lots of brewers in Albany. Dear husband, 
I don’t want to act in any other capacity than 
as an advisory board.” 

“Go on, Kate; go on.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Towel Rack with Towel.—Cross Stitch Embroia- 
ery and Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 472. 


Tur towel rack is of carved black-walnut. The 
towel consists of a straight piece of Russian linen 
sixty-six inches long and sixteen inches and a half 
wide, which is embroidered in cross stitch with blue 
cotton in two shades and in drawn-work, and is bor- 
dered with knotted fringe. The narrow hem on the 
sides is fastened with a cross seam of blue cotton. 
Work first the narrow border six inches and a half 
from the bottom in cross stitch, in the design Fig. 3. 
Each stitch is worked over three threads of the mate- 
rial in height and width. On both sides of this border, 
after an interval of two stitches, work two rows of 
cross stitches with dark blue cotton. Above this bor- 
der, at a distance of two inches and seven-eighths, em- 
broider the towel in the design Fig. 2, which is worked 
to correspond with the narrow border, with blue cot- 
ton in two shades. For the drawn-work design be- 
tween these borders, ravel out 3 threads of the linen 
both lengthwise and crosswise, leave the same number 
of threads standing, overcast them diagonally, first in 
one direction, then crossing the same foundation in 
the opposite direction, and button-hole stitch the edges 
of the borders adjoining the drawn-work with blue 
cotton. Ravel out the towel on the ends, and knot 
the threads for fringe, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Foundation for Shawls. 


See illustration on page 473. 


Tuts foundation is worked with a double thread of 
Shetland wool and a wooden crochet-needle. Begin 
at the centre, widening on the corners, and work as fol- 
lows: « Throw the working thread on the needle 
from the wrong side to the front, take up 1 st. from 
the next st., at the same time taking up the vertical 
vein nearest the following st., and work off all the 
veins on the needle together, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Repeat always from *. 


Toilette Cushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 473. 


Tus four-cornered cushion is seven inches and a 
quarter square, covered with peacock blue satin, and 
bordered with a ruffle com: of a straight — of 
the material two inches and seven-eighths wide, which 
is ravelled out an inch and a half deep on the bottom, 
and gathered at the top. The foundation for the tid 
is worked in straight netting with fine blue-gray sil 
over a knitting-needle, and is darned with colored silk 
in point de toile and with gold and silver threads in 
| ry de reprise. For the middle design re use 

ight pink and light réséda silk, and for the leaf-shaped 
figures pale yellow, dark pink, pale blue, and brownish 





silk. For the curved lines run the foundation with 
fold Greed going forward, and wind the thread going 

ack (see Fig. 2, which shows a full-sized section of 
the design). The double lines which edge the outer 
border are darned in point de toile with dark brown 
silk. The ae dots are worked in point de 
reprise with gold and silver thread, and the curved 
lines are run with similar thread. The leaflets in the 
border and the remaining figures are worked alter- 
nately with blue silk and gold thread, or with yellow 
silk and silver thread. The edge of the tidy is button- 
hole stitched with blue silk over gold thread, which is 
laid in picots as shown by the illustration. Cut away 
the projecting netted foundation. 


Mignardise, Crochet, and Knitted Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 473, 


_ Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with mignardise and 
linen thread No. 60, as follows: 1st round (on one side 
of the mignardise).—Always alternately from the next 
2 loops take up 2 st. (stitch) and work them off togeth- 
er, 3 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—A!ways alternate- 
ly work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 9 ch., pass over 7 st. round.—Like 
the preceding round, passing over 9 st. instead of 7 st., 
however. 4th round.—* 4 de. (double crochet), the 
middle 2 of which are separated by 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the preceding dc.) on the 
next sc. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 7 st. which were passed over in the 
1 st. round, catching the middle of the next 9 ch. in 
the 2d and 3d rounds at the same time, 4 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 5th round (on the other side of the 
mignardise).—Like the 1st round. 

For the knitted and crochet edging Fig. 2 work a 
piece of gimp in knitting. For this take a double 
thread of fine cotton and steel knitting-needles, and 
on a foundation of 4 st. work, in rounds going back 
and forth, as follows: Twice alternately throw the 
thread over, purl 2 st. together. On each side of the 
gimp crochet one round, as follows: ist round.—7 sc. 
on each loop. 2d round (on the other side).—Always 
alternately 3 sc. on the next loop, 1 sc. on the veins 
in the next hollow. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses.—Chain and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 473. 

Turse borders are worked on nansook with colored 
cotton, and are button-hole stitched in scallops on the 
edges with white cotton. For the flower in the bor- 
der Fig. 1 use blue cotton, and for the stamens light 
red and yellow cotton. he sprays are worked with 
green cotton in herring-bone and satin stitch. In the 

order Fig. 2 the flowers are worked in chain stitch 
with pink cotton, and the stamens in knotted stitch 
with yellow cotton. For the sprays in herring-bone 
stitch employ green cotton. 


Designs for Tidies.—Holbein-Work and Vienna 
Cross Stitch.—Figs., 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 472. 

Turse designs are suitable for working tidies on 
covers of linen Java canvas. Fig. 2 shows a quarter 
section of a centre design, and Figs. 1 and 8 sections 
of borders. The designs are worked with red and blue 
cotton in Holbein-work and Vienna cross stitch. 





Lafayette Walking Suit. 
CUT-AWAY PANIER JACKET, CONTINENTAL 
WAISTCOAT, BOUFFANT OVER-SKIRT, 
AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 480. 


HIS graceful Parisian costume is a model for 
dresses of the soft Tussore silks, foulards, 
Louisines, India pongee, and other summer silks 
that are so much in favor at this season. The 
suit from which the illustration was made is com- 
posed of plain Tussore silk of two shades of Ha- 
vana brown, with the same colors in brocaded 
stripes; the waistcoat is of white piqué, and the 
trimming is white Saxony embroidery. The walk- 
ing skirt, of the darkest plain shade, has two 
flounces laid in the large pleats now in vogue. 
The over-skirt, of the lightest brown shade, opens 
from the knee down, and is bouffantly draped in 
soft billowy folds. The brocaded stripes are set 
straight down the front, and loops of satin rib- 
bon trim it; the white muslin needle-work is on 
the edge. The long Continental waistcoat is of 
white piqué, with embroidery on the edge and 
on the pockets. The front of the waist is of 
the darkest shade of the plain brown, and is 
shirred at the waist line in an old fashion that is 
now revived in many French dresses, and is then 
drawn back as paniers to meet the back. The 
real waist of the dress is of the striped Tussore, 
with plain revers and collar, and this is laid on 
the shirred part, and cut away sharply to the 
back of the basque, which is also striped. Satin, 
watered silk, or brocaded silk is often used for 
the waistcoats of such dresses, but the piqué is 
cool for summer wear, and is used with black, 
dark green, and other colored silks. The model 
of this dress is also simple enough for gay wash 
dresses of satteen, mummy cloth, or lawn, and 
will also be made up in sea-side grenadines, bunt- 
ing, and beiges of the stylish écru, olive, and 
gendarme shades. 
Each pattern is accompanied by a full descrip- 
tion of the manner of putting it together, and 
the quantity of material required. 





Visiting Toilette. 
See illustration on page 480. 

HIS elegant summer visiting toilette is made 

of mauve glacé silk, shot with white, and 
bright-colored Pompadour foulard. The simu- 
lated petticoat of mauve silk is trimmed on the 
bottom with two knife-pleated flounces, and is 
draped in front by horizontal folds, turned up- 
ward, and terminating on each side under a strip 
of silk, simulating an over-skirt, which is draped 
mid-way, and bordered with handsome fringe to 
match the colors of the Pompadour foulard scarf 
which covers it on the other side. This scarf, 
which is edged with similar fringe, is fastened 
under the pointed bodice, and drawn to the back, 
where it appears to confine the folds of the train, 
the ends falling nearly to the bottom thereof. 
This train, of mauve silk, is bordered with pleat- 
ings and shell trimmings of the material, and fin- 
ished with a lace balayeuse. The waist, with long 
points in the front and back, is slightly heart- 
shaped, and furnished with a Charles IX. collar 
standing up around the neck, with revers on the 
breast. A jabot of Breton lace trims the front 





of the waist from the throat to the point of the 
bodice. Close silk sleeves, with Pompadour fou- 
lard cuffs and Breton lace edging. White rice 
straw hat, with low crown and brim turned up 
all around, with a panache of mauve feathers, 
one of which curls over the brim in front, and a 
rose at the back. A cluster of peach blossoms 
gtacefully confines the left side of the brim. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


bape contest between the European powers 
concerning Egypt ends, for the time, by 
the abdication of Ismail Pasha in favor of his son 
Mohammed Tewfik, who at once assumed the 
vice-regal authority. The new Khedive is about 
twenty-seven years old. In 1873 he married the 
Princess Eminelv, and has one son, Prince Ab- 
bas, now in his fifth year. The ex-Khedive was 
born in 1830, so that he is still in the prime of 
life. He is the son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grand- 
son of the celebrated Mehemet Ali. On the 
death of Said Pasha, in 1863, Ismail succeeded 
him as Viceroy, and in 1867 received the title of 
Khedive, with many important additions to his 
authority. He acquired a large fortune, mainly 
through the production of cotton during the 
civil war in this country; he became owner of 
large tracts of land in Egypt, which were culti- 
vated by his subjects on terms prescribed by 
himself; he engaged largely in manufacturing en- 
terprises, almost rebuilt Cairo, undertook many 
large public works, and favored the introduction 
of educational and scientific improvements into 
his dominions. Nevertheless, his administra- 
tion has been stained with many abuses and ex- 
cesses. In connection with the various projects 
he undertook, he contracted an immense public 
and private debt, amounting to something like 
$420,000,000, the greater part of the loan having 
been received from France and England. As he 
could not even pay the interest upon this debt, 
he attempted to satisfy his creditors, a year or 
two ago, by placing financial matters and the 
public works under the control of English and 

rench ministers. A few months ago, however, 
he annulled this arrangement, and consequently 
there soon arose the difficulties with the powers 
which resulted in his deposition. The ex-Khe- 
dive has retired from Egypt, and it is said that 
he will receive a life pension of $250,000 per 
annum. 





During one of the violent thunder-showers 
that marked the closing days of June, two little 
girls living in Melrose, both under seven years 
of age, were struck by lightning, and instantly 
killed. They were sitting together in the gar- 
den, on a seat beneath two large oak-trees, look- 
ing at the pictures in a nursery-book. Their 
parents were at the open door of the house, and 
when the gathering clouds began to shed large 
drops of rain, the father started to bring the 
little ones into the house, when suddenly came 
a blinding flash, followed by a terrible crash. 
The thunder-bolt struck one of the oak-trees, 
killing the oldest little girl just as she sat, lean- 
ing against it, with the picture-book open in 
her lap. The younger girl was hurled from her 
seat, and lived only a few moments. In con- 
nection with this sad case, and of others not un- 
like in some attending circumstances, it is well 
to remember that during thunder-storms it is 
not safe to take shelter beneath trees, especially 
if they are tall or isolated. 


King Humbert of Italy is only about thirty- 
four years old, but he is said to look old and 
worn. His hair is gray, and his evident illness 
excites remark and pity. The Queen, however, 
looks young and pretty, and is very popular 
among her subjects. 


A paper by 8. G. W. Benjamin on Lake George 
—that favorite and picturesque summer resort— 
with over twenty beautiful illustrations by J. 
D. Smillie, is one of many attractive features of 
the August number of Harper’s Magazine. There 
is also a finely illustrated article entitled ‘Snug 
Hamlet and Hometown,’’ by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son. Other illustrated papers are ‘‘The Nau- 
tical School St. Marys;’’ ‘Little Barbara ;’’ 
one on Japanese rock-crystal, and another on 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Associa- 
tion. Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes an 
interesting story, ‘‘ The First Mrs. Petersham ;” 
Miss Mulock continues ** Young Mrs. Jardine ;”” 
and there is a short story by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. In this number of the Magazine two 
serial novels by popular authors commence— 
“ White Wings: a Yachting Romance,” by Will- 
iam Black, and ‘‘ Mary Anerley,”’ by R. D. Black- 
more. 





After about ten years of ceaseless labor day 
and night, and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars, on June 30 the Sutro Tunnel] was com- 
pleted sufficiently to receive the water from the 
Comstock mines. Every thing worked well. 
The success of this great engineering exploit 
surpasses all expectation, according to report, 
and the event was celebrated with much re- 
joicing. 





A Raphael exhibition is to be held in Dres- 
den during the coming August and September. 





Memphis is reported free from fever of any 
kind ; and more than that—clean. 


There is no lack of suggested sites for the 
World’s Fair. Twelve have been proposed: On 
the East River, beginning at Ninetieth Street, 
and extending south; Manhattan Square and 
adjacent property, with part of Central Park; 
the East Bias Lands, in Brooklyn, lying east of 
and adjoining Prospect Park ; the Long Meadow, 
in Prospect Park; Washington Heights; the 
Eastern Boulevard, east of Avenue A, from Six- 
ty-fourth to Seventy-fourth streets; Central 
Park; the Harlem Flats; Inwood, between 
Fort George and Kingsbridge; the continuation 
of Central Park, from One-Hundred-and-Tenth 
to One-Hundred-and-Twenty-second Street; 
Morningside and Riverside parks; Port Morris, 
in Westchester County. 





The death of Baron Rothschild is the occa- 
sion of many little revelations concerning this 
wealthy family. It is said that the baron was 
the father of his family in the strictest patri- 
archal sense. Nota tree could be felled, a bed- 
stead renewed, or a coat of paint put on a cot- 
tage door on property nominally his sons’, with- 





out the express sanction of the baron. Thesons 
occupied houses and estates by themselves, but 
the property was the father’s, and he did not 
forget it. The death of Baron Rothschild will 
be profitable for the British Exchequer. The 
probate duty will amount to no less than £88,500 
($442,500). The duty is £13,500 on the first mill- 
ion, and £15,000 for every million afterward. It 
is payable, however, only on personalty within 
the English jurisdiction. 





The Emperor William is said to have received 
no less than 18,000 letters or telegrams on the 
occasion of his golden wedding. 





Fifty-one young men graduated at the twenty- 
seventh annual Commencement of the College 
of the City of New York. 


On a recent Saturday 124 little girls, all, with 
one exception, under nine years of age, and most 
of them about six or seven, were taken for a 
week’s recreation to the Summer Home of the 
Children’s Aid Society. These little ones—mere 
babies, many of them—were simply to play, have 
a good time, and garner a little store of health 
for the fast-coming sultry, disease-burdened mid- 
summer. 





Abbott Academy, in Andover, Massachusetts, 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. It was an occasion of much interest, 
not merely locally, but to hundreds of ladies 
throughout the country, who look back with 
affectionate remembrances to the years spent in 
this institution. The whole number of students 
who have received a. partial or complete aca- 
demic course in it sinceits establishment in 1829 
is 2930. Twenty-nine graduates of the academy 
have engaged in the work of foreign missions. 
A full thousand of guests sat down to the din- 
ner, which was served in the tent on the acade- 
my grounds at the close of the celebration of 
this semi-centennial. 


The memorial to Bayard Taylor, presented to 
Cornell University by the graduating class, and 
lately unveiled at Sage Chapel, consisted of a 
fine gray marble slab, the upper half of which is 
fitted with an accurate medallion likeness of the 
poet. The lower half contains the words ‘‘ Lec- 
turer on German Literature,’’ together with the 
dates of birth and death. 





The majolica tray presented by Queen Victo- 
ria to the Emperor and Empress of Germany is 
two feet in diameter, and beautifully and elab- 
orately ornamented. 





The will of the late Prince Imperial contains 
no political allusions. All his property is left 
to his mother. 

At the Church of St. Augustin, in Paris, a sol- 
emn requiem mass was sung for the repose of 
the soul of the Prince Imperial, with imposing 
ceremonies, and mm the presence of an immense 
audience. The church, which, although not very 
large, is one of the most handsome in Paris, and 
frequented chiefly by the Imperialists, was draped 
with black hangings, fringed with silver lace. 
The congregation inside the church was com- 
_ of the most prominent meinbers of the 

onapartist party. Outside there was a great 
concourse of people. 

When the death of the young Prince was an- 
nounced in the English House of Commons, the 
scene is said by an eye-witness to have been ex- 
ceedingly sad. Many of the members were deep- 
ly affected, for Prince Louis had endeared him- 
self to the English in many ways. 





Among the last bills passed by Congress pre- 
vious to adjournment was one removing the 
duty on quinine and its salts. This will ulti- 
mately make that hitherto very expensive med- 
icine more attainable by those who do not pos- 
sess a fortune. But it does not follow that any 
person should indulge in quinine except when 
absolutely needed. If too freely used, it not 
only loses its full effect, but is also injurious to 
the system. 





The galleries and halls of the New York Nor- 
mal College were thronged on the tenth annual 
Commencement to witness the graduation of 
303 young ladies. The two who shared the first 
honors of the class had a standing of 96}3. Two 
others ranked 95;’s. Prizes were distributed for 
proficiency in German, for proficiency in meth- 
ods of teaching, for physics, physiology, Latin, 
French, and English literature. 





The evils of tea adulteration will soon be so 
great as to compel some remedy. A recent in- 
vestigation by Dr. J. M. Eder causes him to make 
the statement that one-half of all the tea sold is 
mixed with spent leaves. To be sure, exhausted 
leaves are not the worst substance that might be 
employed in adulteration ; there are articles used 
of such a nature as should demand the attention 
of health officers. 





The Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild will 
make three excursions every week during the 
hot season. Tickets will be given for distribu- 
tion to the physicians and dispensaries of the 
city and to the Board of Health. Funds are so- 
licited, and may be sent to William H. Guion, 
No. 27 Broadway. Each excursion costs about 
$250. On the twenty-four excursions last year 
there were taken no less than 19,844 mothers 
and children. 





A vast amount of entertaining and instructive 
reading is embraced in the attractive little vol- 
umes of “ Harper’s Half-hour Series.’’ And then 
they are so easily tucked into the pocket or 
satchel, and the type is so clear and pleasant, 
that travellers thoroughly enjoy them. More- 
over, as an exchange remarks, while one of these 
dainty little books ‘‘ wiil go into any pocket, it 
takes very little out of it.””. Upward of one hun- 
dred of these volumes have been published, and 
every taste has been consulted in the selection 
of them—we mean every good, unsullied taste, 
for this series contains the cream of pure Eng- 
lish literature. There is history, biography, fic- 
tion, poetry, drama, belles-lettres, finance, do- 
mestic science, etc. A half dozen of the latest 
issued give a fair sample of the variety: Gaspard 
de Coligny ; My Sister’ s eo Story for Girls ; 
Tales from oe ; Hallam’s Constitutional 
History, by Lord Macaulay; The Lover’s Tale, by 
Tennyson; Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 





“ HOMELESS.” 


HIS fine engraving, from a picture in 

the French Gallery, represents a fam- 
ily of Tyrolean peasants, suddenly render- 
ed homeless by some mity of fire or 
flood, and forced to flee with their poor 
belongings, not knewing where to lay 
their heads. The picture is pathetic in 
its aspect of desolation. The whole 
household have constituted themselves 
beasts of burden, and are harnessed in a 
curious fashion to the rude vehicle which 
contains their humble goods. All are 
tugging valiantly at the load, from the 
brave boy in front to the patient mother, 
who also carries an infant strapped on 
her back, and who pauses and casts an 
appealing glance at the monks whom the 
party have encountered in the ravine, and 
who, let us hope, have both the will and 
the power to aid the destitute. The pic- 
ture is full of interest, and is worthy of a 
place in a scrap-book or portfolio. 


THE WRECK OF THE 
“ PIONEER.” 

I ALPH KEYSTONE was one of those 

men who combine a talent for prac- 
tical things with an active imagination. 
He was, at the same time, a most unprac- 
tical man in affairs of business. Like 
all imaginative men, he early found a 
woman whom he could clothe in ideal 
charms, and then fell in love with her. 
Jane Besant was the only daughter of 
Farmer Besant, who owned and operated 
an immense wheat farm not far from 
the village of Muskalontic. To Farmer 
Besant went Ralph in the first flush of 
his love for Jane. 

“ You wish to marry Jane ?” 

The young man replied, “ Not immedi- 
ately,” for just at the time he was out of 
employment. 

“That’s just it, Keystone,” said the 
farmer; “you are out of work for the 
fourth time since you came from the East. 
How can you marry on so uncertain a 
prospect? You are too unstable; you do 
not stick to any thing.” 

Ralph admitted he had been unfortu- 
nate in his ventures; but he still had a 
little money left, and he would now go 
into some manufacturing business, 

“Manufacturing, indeed! There’s noth- 
ing but farms within fifty miles. Wheat 
is the only thing that pays here, unless it 
be lumber, and there isn’t a saw-mill 
within a hundred miles.” 

“Then I might start one,” said Ralph, 
eatching at this straw, for he felt himself 
sinking. gle could make no headway 
against this hard, practical man, who 
knew nothing beyond wheat. 

“Start a saw-mill! Where's your pow- 
er? And, if you had it, how could you 
compete with the mills up the river? 
Look here, Ralph, I don’t want to he 
hard on you. I see you love Jane, and 
Jane loves you—at least she seems to 
think so.” 

“That’s the truth,” said Ralph. “We 
love each other dearly.” 

“Now I'll make a bargain with you. 
If you will go into some business, and 
make it a success, you shall have Jane 
—that is, if she its you.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said the young man. 
“Tl start the saw-mill at once.” 

The road to the village followed the 
river for some distance through Farmer 
Besant’s land, and then turned east 
through the woods toward the village. 
Ralph walked along in a dazed fashion, 
mentally numb with his refusal, his body 
walking automatically, just as it will when 
the mind is absorbed in contemplation. 
At the turn of the road his feet took the 
right direction for home, but after going 
a few steps he stopped abruptly, and turn- 
ed back to the river. The Muskalontic is 
a wide, shallow stream, winding sluggishly 
through the country, its banks being here- 
abouts heavily fringed with woods. 

The young man left the road and fol- 


1ative people, he had been given 
andering about the country, and was 
familiar with the land for'miles around 
Muskalontic. He remembered having 
seen falling into the river, between two 
low hills, a slender brook, half lost in the 
woods, 
Just as he had supposed. It was a 
living stream, still running, though it was 
August. He looked at the tiny run for 
a moment, and then started briskly up 
its winding channel, carefully noting the 
slope and character of the ground. After 
walking a short distance he found the lit- 
tle valley narrowed, and then spread out 
into a slough, a marsh, where the stream 
was lost in pools and sedges. 
Like a prospector searching for pre- 
cious metals when he finds a vein, he threw up 
his hat with a cheer. 
“T've won her! I fancy the old gentleman | region to stagnate. 
will let us marry now.” d 
Had Farmer Besant been within hearing, he } 


They take all 


“Tl beat those fellows yet. 


We must have manufac- 
tures here, and they shall begin with a saw-mill.” 
So it is the imaginative man finds wealth in 


would have smiled at this counting of unhatched | the ground, and, if he be of the right stamp, he | 


chickens. Your imaginative man sees power in| proceeds to realize his dreams. Keystone sat up 
a bre With power to let or sell, a man may | all night over his drawing-paper and pencils. 
buy fortune. Just then there came through the | Two days after saw three woodmen felling trees 
woods the sound of a passing steamer on the riv- | by the little brook. The land belonged to Farm- 
er, and the young man smiled. er Besant, and he had consented that a dam 


this trade up the river, and leave this farming | 
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If Keystone was fool 
in improving the bit of 


should be erected thereon. 
enough to sink his mon 


1 y 
| water-power he thought he had found, he was at 


| liberty to do so, provided he ga¥e half the work 
when finished to the land-owner, with half the 


lumber cut on the land. If he failed, then all the 
lumber was to remain on the land. Pretty hard 
terms, but Ralph accepted them on the spot. 
Axe in hand he headed the woodmen, direct- 
ing the fall of each tree, so as to save labor in 
hauling the logs. When about a hundred trees 
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were down, he organized his force into choppers, 
and began to get out logs of every size. A pair 
of oxen were hired, and things began to assume 
shape. Heavy logs laid end to end in a double 
row stretched across the little valley, and marked 
the foundation of the dam. Stout stakes were 
driven on the lower side, and shorter logs laid up 
stream, with the ends resting on the heavy tim- 
bers, raised the dam about one foot. The news 
quickly spread through the country round about. 
Young Keystone had found water-power—in oth- 
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in the affair. As she walked through the woods 


At 


see how he pulls through. I don’t really 
call him a fool, though he’s mighty green 
at times.” 

The next day a small army of laborers 
appeared in the woods, and by night they 
had dug a long ditch or canal from the 
river up the bed of the brook. Two 
days after, it reached the foot of the 
dam, and brought the river water close 
up to the logs. At the upper end it was 
five feet deep. Five and three make eight. 
Eight feet fall in the clear. Here’s pow- 
erin abundance. Thereupon the on-look- 
ers said the young man was a smart fel- 
low, a good engineer, etc., ete. Withina 
week the village carpenter had construct- 
ed a water-wheel from Ralph’s designs. 
Within two weeks saws and gearing ar- 
rived, a shed was put up, and the saw- 
mill was opened for business. 

The first job was for a lot of two-inch 
plank for Farmer Besant. He claimed 
that he was half owner of the mill by 
their agreement, and would only pay half 
the bill. Keystone took the job, and 
soon had it finished, and even ran through 
a lot of logs and piled up the planks on 
sale. Sundry small jobs came in, and it 
began to look as if he had started a good 
business. One morning a stranger ar- 
rived, and introduced himself as a lumber 
dealer from a town fifty miles down the 
river. He was in search of a lot of small 
stuff, light scantling two inches wide and 
an inch and a half thick, in lengths of 
twelve feet and upward. He wanted a 
million feet, and he offered a good price, 
and gave his name and references. The 
offer was tempting, and Ralph took it, 
and agreed to have the stuff ready in 
two weeks. Encouraged by his suecess, 
he hired more help, and started on the 
new order. In ten d he wrote to the 
party to say that the scantling was near- 
ly all ready, and could be put on a raft 
and floated down the river. No reply 
came, and he wrote again, and in a few 
days received a notification of the failure 
of the lumber dealer, and an account of 
the winding up of his affairs. 

Discouraged and sick at heart, he wan- 
dered down by the river and sat down on 
a fallen tree alone. ry thing was lost. 
He could never marry Jane. A large part 
of his lumber had been cut up into a use- 
less and unsalable shape, and he was in 
debt to his men. In foolishly trusting 
the word of a stranger he had made a 
wreck of every thing. When the mind 
is ill at ease a trifling circumstance will 
often absorb the whole attention, and as 
he sat gloomily brooding over the ruin of 
hopes, he saw a steamboat rounding the 
bend of the river about a mile up stream. 
She was steering dangerously near a half 
sunken island in the middle of the river. 
He watched her with a vague curiosity 
as she came swiftly onward. Suddenly 
she turned, and with apparent purpose 
ran directly across the upper end of the 
island, struck, and grounded. He could 
see the wheels reversed, and in a moment 
after saw the wildest confusion among 
the passengers on board. Springing up, 
he ran at full speed along the bank till 
he came opposite the stranded boat. 

It was a freight and passenger steam- 
er—the Pioneer by name. She blew her 
whistle loudly, and a moment after he 
saw a boat lowered. For an instant there 
was some confusion on the steamer, as if 
the people were demoralized, but a tall 
fellow interfered, and order was restored. 
The boat came slowly ashore, and by the 
time it reached the bank all his mill 
hands and several farming people had 
arrived in an excited crowd on the bank. 
In the boat came the captain of the steam- 
er. As he sprang ashore he said to 
Ralph, 

“ Are there any boats or barges about 
here ?” 

“Nothing but a punt or two, Can’t 
you bring your passengers ashore in your 
own boats ?” 

“ Bother the passengers ! 
them easy enough. It’s the cargo. The 
steamer will never come off. The tiller 

»roke, and she ran nose on at full 
speed. The old Pioneer has laid down 
her bones forever. Poor old tub! I pity 
her.” 

The speech c 
citement among the by-stande 
rural mind saw visions of salvage—per- 
haps plunder—in the wrecked steamer, 
and they were ready of one accord to go. 

in any manner of boat that could 
be made to float. Just then the captain 
dropped from his pocket, as if by acci- 
dent, a revolver, and picking it up, he 
said, “‘ There’s to be no foolin’ round the 
old Pioneer, Vm captain and owner, 
and I mean to stand by her till the last 
scrap of old iron is shipped down river.” 

“Tl take your cargo ashore, or down 
stream to any point you say, in three days, 
for five hundred dollars.” 
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“Oh, you’ve a barge or two. Why didn’t you 
|say so? I'll hire ’em of you.” 

“““T have no barge, but I’ll make one in twenty- 
four hours—for cash. I have a saw-mill just 
back of here.” 

I’m only telling you | «J say, boss, want any help ?” 


tiny fountains showed how the pent-up watet was | won't work. The fall is too low, and the whole | 
she came suddenly upon the clearing, and saw | trying to escape, and in one place it poured over | thing is a failure.” : 

the sheet of water sparkling and blue in the | in a murmuring cascade. : “T don’t know any thing about such matters, 
bright sunshine. Her eyes shone with pleastre | “Oh! I knew he had genius. He has more | father”—tears of mortification and disappoint- 
at the beauty of the sight. He had made this, | talent than any man in the place.” | ment filled her eyes—“ but Ralph is not a fool. 
his talents had created the pretty lake, and, bet- | Suddenly she was startled by a laugh, and; “ Well, maybe he isn’t. feng a cen ook aie 

ter still, had won power from the idle brook. | turning she found her father near. | what folks say.” - ; Here was nonest busine ay - were as 
. She walked down to the dam, and paused to| “It does look as if he had talent, Jane; but| “There’s not a man in the township knows a ready to take advant re of it as they were to 
e. She w&dered down to look at admire the work. Entirely unfamiliar with such is, he is a fool. It’s a very pretty piece | thing about hydraulic engineering. It’s a good | plunder the helpless steamer. . ; 
unday aft¢noon, She went alone, | structures, it seemed quite wonderful. The great ork, and it must have cost a good bit of | science, for I’ve been reading about it.” Fe. Pll give you five hundred dollars if you Il 
be seen sliwing too much interest | logs were dripping with water, here and there | money; but I’m told by them that knows, it| “All right, Jane. Give him a chance. Let’s | put the cargo ona flat within three days, Ican’t 
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get a steamer up here in less than two days, and 
it will cost almost as much, though I don’t see 
how you're going to make a flat in that time.” 

“That’s my look-out, I'll have a barge ’long- 
side before to-morrow night.” 

“Jt will take two barges. Heavy cargo this 
trip.” 

“If I leave a single barrel behind, I’ll forfeit a 
hundred dollars. You can take the passengers 
to the village. Some of the folks will give them 
lodgings till the boats come up on Monday.” 

The captain agreed to the bargain, and put off 
to bring his passengers ashore. 

“ Johnson,” said Ralph to one of the young 
men, “ go to the painter’s, and tell him to send me 
three men and a lot of white-lead paint. Then 
get two kegs of sixpenny nails and bring them to 
the mill. Take my horse. Pick up all the men 
you can find. I want all the carpenters in the 
place to work day and night on a good job.” 

Ten minutes later a dozen men, with carpen- 
ters’ tools, stood ready in the mill-yard waiting 
for orders, 

“J was born next door to a Massachusetts 
ship-yard,” said Ralph, “and I know something 
about boat-building. I am going to make a barge 
big enough for a steamboat. Let every man do 
exactly as I tell him, and we will have her launch- 
ed before to-morrow night. Every man shall 
have double pay while at work on the boat.” 

The men gave a cheer, and said they were 
ready for any thing. It seemed as if it might be 
true, for in a moment after they were carrying 
long two-inch planks down to the river-bank. 
Here a space was cleared next the water, and 
four lines of timber “ ways,” or slides, were laid 
down heading into the water, securely fastened 
together, and then liberally spread with grease 
and oil, Then, under Ralph’s directions, two-inch 
planks were laid side by side on the ways till a 
platform was made one hundred and eighty feet 
long and about twenty feet wide in the centre. 
More men began to arrive,and every one who 
could .drive nails was promptly engaged, and 
within an hour forty men were at work on the 
new boat. 

With chalk and line Ralph struck a line through 
the centre of the platform, and from this struck 
out a curved line on each side, and then bade the 
men saw off the planks to the curved line. This 
gave a long slender platform, ten feet wide at the 
upper end, or stern, twenty feet wide near the 
centre, and running off to a long slender point at 
the lower end, or bows, of the future boat. Then 
upon this platform was laid a rough coat of paint, 
a dozen men plying the brushes at once, and then 
came more planks, laid lengthwise. The two 
platforms were cut to the same form, and were 
quickly spiked together. 

The men suggested that such a long and slen- 
der raft would never hold together. 

“ Wait and see,” said Ralph. ‘“ Now for the 
scantling we have been getting out at the mill. 
Bring it down by the cart-load. Now, men, have 
your bits ready for boring nail-holes in the stuff. 
Make the holes a foot apart the whole length of 
the strips.” 

In a moment or two several pieces of scantling 
were ready, and taking one in hand, Ralph laid it 
along the edge of the raft and nailed it down, 
then another, till a strip had been laid entirely 
round the raft. As the strips were long and 
flexible, they were easily bent to fit the curved 
lines of the platform. At the upper end the 
cross-pieces were nailed together, and at the bow 
end the strips were brought to a point, and fitted 
to an upright piece set up at the end of the plat- 
form. Then through the centre of the platform 
was laid another strip from end to end, while at 
intervals of about five feet cross-pieces were laid 
from side to side. 

“ Now, men, you see my idea. Lay strip over 
strip, and nail them firmly one to the other 
through the holes, till the sides are six feet high ; 
break the joints of the strips and nail-holes ; lay 
on the paint freely as you go, and we shall soon 
have a steamboat without ribs. The cross-pieces 
will brace her, and she’ll carry a big cargo, even 
if she isn’t very pretty.” 

The men, unaccustomed to marine architecture, 
greeted this novel system of boat-building with 
pleased surprise, and went to work with a will. 
More men arrived, and the clatter of twenty ham- 
mers going at once made the woods ring. The 
sun went down, and torches and bonfires were 
lighted. A boy was sent round for the men’s sup- 
per that there might be no delay. The passengers 
of the wrecked steamer were bestowed in sundry 
farm-houses, Farmer Besant taking his share at 
two dollars each. The news of the boat-building 
spread quickly, and the people flocked down to 
the mill-yard to see the work, and with them 
came all the passengers. Among them came 
Farmer Besant and the captain of the Pioneer. 
The farmer walked about the curious structure 
now rapidly rising, and seeing the enormous con- 
sumption of scantling, he remonstrated in no 
pleasant mood. 

“What right have you to use up your cus- 
tumer’s stuff in this way?” 

“ He’s failed,” said Keystone, without stopping 
vhis work. 

“How do you know? He may claim it, and 
you are spoiling thousands of feet of good stuff 
on a piece of folly.” 

“Don’t know about that,” said a big fellow 
near by. “It’s about the smartest idee I ever 
seen. Guess you belong East, young man ?” 

“Massachusetts. I’ve seen many a boat built 
without ribs, though none quite so big. She'll 
carry your cargo, captain.” 

“ Oh, she will when she’s decked. Them Mas- 
sachusetts boys are powerful ’cute at things. I 
say, young feller, don’t you want to sell her just 
as she stands ?” 

“No. She is to be a steamboat.” 

Farmer Besant felt confirmed in his views of 
young Keystone. He was a born fool—come 
from the very home of lunatics and visionaries. 





“T’ll give you three hundred dollars for her 
just as she stands, and finish her myself.” 

“The Jane is not for sale.” 

“Jane for sale? Don’t insult the girl, Mr. 
Ralph.” 

“A little more paint—lay it on thick!” Then 
he turned away to drive more nails. 

Farmer Besant went home, intending to tell 
Jane of the insult she had received. He would 
never speak to Keystone again, neither should 
Jane. Luckily Jane had gone to bed when he 
returned, and knew nothing of the building of 
the boat. 

Morning came and saw the sides of the boat 
well advanced. Some men left for home and 
rest, and others took their places. Even some of 
the passengers volunteered as painters and nail- 
drivers. There was no thought of the Sabbath. 
The excitement of the wreck, the arrival of so 
many strangers, and the boat-building brought 
every body out of doors, and the yard was filled 
with people watching the progress of the work. 
During the night a steamboat passed up stream, 
but did not stop longer than to ask if help was 
needed. The Pioneer slowly broke in two, and 
the stern settled down in the water. She would 
never come off, and would be dismantled and 
broken up. The crew saved the cargo from 
damage by moving it to the forward part of the 
boat, that was so far uninjured. By nine o’clock 
there were three hundred people in the new ship- 
yard. Carriages began to arrive from far and 
near. Even the parson went down to “see the 
work of humanity,” as he called it, and the church 
was closed for the day, for there was no congre- 
gation, the people, to the number of five hundred, 
had with one accord met to see the launching of 
the boat. 

Among them came one with shining eyes and 
a rosy blush upon her face. The name of her 
lover was on every tongue. The marked ap- 
proval of the captain of the steamer, and the en- 
thusiasm of his engineer, won the confidence of 
the rural population. Keystone had always been 
considered an eccentric sort of fellow, but now, 
after all, there might be something in him. These 
things she heard and treasured in her heart. 
She kept out of sight in the crowd, but saw ev- 
ery thing and heard every thing with the great- 
est interest and pleasure. There was a man 
painting letters in blue on the stern of the new 
boat. He had made a J, an A, and an N, and 
was at work on another letter. Ah, JanzE—her 
name! There was quite a company of people 
watching the man, and when the name was fin- 
ished there was a little shout of approval. 

“T allers said he was dreffle sweet on Squire 
Besant’s darter.” 

“Sho! That’s a pretty idee, anyway.” 

She blushed scarlet, and slipped away and went 
up to the deserted saw-mill, and sat down on a 
log by the littie water-fall. Suddenly some one 
stood beside her. 

“Oh, Jane! It’s all over. I have failed, and 
to-morrow your father will take the mill. That 
lumber-dealer has failed, and that brings me 
down.” 

“Can't you sell the lumber ?” said Jane, with 
ready common-sense. 

“Thave used a part of it in making the barge. 
If I get the money for saving the cargo, I shall 
have just enough to pay every bill, but with 
nothing left.” 

She stood up, and placing a hand on each 
shoulder, calmly kissed him. 

“Thank you, love, for the compliment.” 

“T heard the engineer say the—the Jane would 
make a good freight steamer if she were engined.” 

“Did he? That’s not a bad idea. I had 
thought she would make some kind of a craft. 
Oh! Perhaps I could buy the engines out of 
the steamer. They will sell them cheap.” 

“T thought you had failed and lost every 
thing.” 

“No. I can’t fail while I have you.” 

What further sentiment he would have in- 
dulged in can not be known, for some one called 
them. 

“She’s "bout ready to slide,” said the big cap- 
tain. Seeing Jane, he took off his hat and said, 
politely, “‘ Will the young lady name the boat ?” 

“The boat is named the Jane Besant. Let me 
present my friend Miss Besant, captain.” 

“Glad to meet you, miss. I called my first 
boat the Nancy K., after my wife. It brings 
luck.” 

The built-up sides of the boat and the interior 
cross-work that braced her and held the hull to- 
gether in every direction had been raised six feet 
high. Boards were laid down on top to form a 
deck, and she was ready to be put afloat. The 
captain and the engineer, Ralph and about a 
dozen men armed with long poles, mounted the 
deck. The word was given, the blocks were 
knocked away, and down she slid swiftly into the 
water amid the cheers of the people. She set- 
tled down in the water with a slight list to one 
side, and the rural population gave a little cry of 
alarm. 

“The cargo will ballast her,” said Ralph. 
“Get out your poles, men, and push her along 
the shore till we come to the steamer.” 

The Jane Besant was quickly brought round, 
and went up stream, followed by an enthusiastic 
multitude on the shore. Shortly after, the barge 

was secured alongside the wreck, and the men be- 
gan to put the cargo on board. She did not leak 
a drop, and appeared to be as stiff and strong as 
the best ribbed boat afloat. She was very buoy- 
ant, and readily minded the rude rudder that had 
been hung at the stern. 

“Come in my cabin—I guess it isn’t wholly 
wrecked. Come, Bates, I want you too.” 

The young man followed the captain and his 
engineer into the cabin and sat down, while the 
captain ordered some wine anda lunch. When 
the lunch came, the captain began to be ex- 
pansive. 

“She only wants a little more sheer, and a 





deck and house and engines, She'll not be a fast 
boat, but she’ll go in shallower water than any 
thing on the river. She'll be running regular 
trips when the big boats are laid up for low wa- 
ter. Tell you what I'll do, young man, I'll put 
engines in her, and make her a stern-wheeler. 
Mebbe you can raise enough to put a house on 
her. Ill go halves with you in the business. We 
can haul her ashore and sheathe her bottom to 
make it smooth, and make a good thing of it. 
What d’ you say? Is it a bargain?” 

“Tt is Sunday, Sir.” 

“Oh yes—forgot. Bargain not binding made 
to-day.” 

“It is the Sabbath.” 

“Yes, Sabbath. Wa’al, if you’re of the same 
mind to-morrow, I’ll repeat the offer. We can 
take the engines, Bates.” 

“Oh, certain, Sir. That’s all that’s left good 
for any thing on the Pioneer,’cept it be parts 0’ 
the house.” 

“ And the bedding, and furniture, and crockery, 
and so on.” 

“T shall be glad to consider your proposal, 
Sir, to-morrow.” 

“Then it would be a bargain—if it wasn’t 
Sunday. Allright. We'll go ashore this evening 
and hear the parson.” 

Two months later the purser of the new 
freight and passenger boat Jane Besant opened 
the books of the boat for business. There was a 
line of passengers, headed by one of the boat’s 
servants, already waiting at the ticket - office 
window. 

“Mr, and Mrs. Ralph Keystone—oh yes—all 
right—free passes. Give them the bridal room, 
John; here’s the key. Next?” 








THE SHADOW IN THE CORNER. 


\ ILDHEATH GRANGE stood a little way 

back from the road, with a barren stretch 
of heath behind it, and a few tall fir-trees, with 
straggling wind-tossed heads, for its only shelter. 
It was a lonely house, on a lonely road, little bet- 
ter than a lane, leading across a desolate waste 
of sandy fields to the sea-shore; and it was a 
house that bore a bad name among the natives 
of the village of Holeroft, which was the nearest 
place where humanity might be found. 

It was a good old house, nevertheless, substan- 
tially built in the days when there was no stint 
of stone and timber—a good old gray stone house, 
with many gables, deep window-seats, and a wide 
staircase, long dark passages, hidden doors in 
queer corners, closets as large as some modern 
rooms, and cellars in which a company of soldiers 
might have lain perdu. 

This spacious old mansion was given over to 
rats and mice, loneliness, echoes, and the occupa- 
tion of three elderly people: Michael Bascom, 
whose forebears had been land-owners of impor- 
tance in the neighborhood, and his two servants, 
Daniel Skegg and his wife, who had served the 
owner of that grim old house ever since he left } 
the university, where he had lived fifteen years 
of his life—tfive as student, and ten as professor 
of natural science. 

At three-and-thirty Michael Bascom had seem- 
ed a middle-aged man; at fifty-six he looked and 
moved and spoke like an old man. During that 
interval of twenty-three years he had lived alone 
in Wildheath Grange, and the country people told 
each other that the house had made him what he 
was. This was a fanciful and superstitious no- 
tion on their part, doubtless, yet it would not have 
been difficult to have traced a certain affinity be- 
tween the dull gray building and the man who 
lived in it. Both seemed alike remote from the 
common cares and interests of humanity; both 
had an air of settled melancholy, engendered by 
perpetual solitude ; both had the same faded com- 
plexion, the same look of slow decay. 

Yet lonely as Michael Bascom’s life was at 
Wildheath Grange, he would not on any account 
have altered its tenor. He had been glad to ex- 
change the comparative seclusion of college rooms 
for the unbroken solitude of Wildheath. He was 
a fanatic in his love of scientific research, and his 
quiet days were filled to the brim with labors that 
seldom failed to interest and satisfy him. There 
were periods of depression, occasional moments 
of doubt, when the goal toward which he strove 
seemed unattainable, and his spirit fainted with- 
in him. Happily such times were rare with him. 
He had a dogged power of continuity which ought 
to have carried him to the highest pinnacle of 
achievement, and which perhaps might ultimately 
have won for him a grand name and a world- 
wide renown, but for a catastrophe which burden- 
ed the declining years of his harmless life with 
an unconquerable remorse. 

One autumn morning—when he had lived just 
three-and-twenty years at Wildheath, and had 
only lately begun to perceive that his faithful 
butler and body-servant, who was middle-aged 
when he first employed him, was actually getting 
old—Mr. Bascom’s breakfast meditations over 
the latest treatise on the atomic theory were in- 
terrupted by an abrupt demand from that very 
Daniel Skegg. The man was accustomed to wait 
upon his master in the most absolute silence, and 
his sudden breaking out into speech was almost 
as startling as if the bust of Socrates above the 
book-ease had burst into human language. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Daniel: “‘my missus must 
have a girl!” 

“A what?” demanded Mr. Bascom, without 
taking his eyes from the line he had been read- 
ing. 

“A girl—a girl to trot about, and wash up, and 
help the old lady. She’s getting weak on her 
legs, poor soul. We've none of us grown youn- 
ger in the last twenty years.” 

“Twenty years!” echoed Michael Bascom, 
scornfully. ‘What is twenty years in the for- 
mation of a strata—what even in the growth of 
an oak, the cooling of a volcano?” 





“Not much, perhaps, but it’s apt to tell upon 
the bones of a human being.” 

“The manganese staining to be seen upon 
some skulls would certainly indicate—” began 
the scientist, dreamily. 

“T wish my bones were only as free from rheu- 
matics as they were twenty years ago,” pursued 
Daniel, testily, “and then perhaps I should make 
light of twenty years. Howsoever, the long and 
short of it is, my missus must have a girl. She 
can’t go on trotting up and down these everlast- 
ing passages, and standing in that stony scullery 
year after year, just as if she was a young wom- 
an. She must have a girl to help.” 

“Let her have twenty girls,” said Mr. Bascom, 
going back to his buok. 

“What’s the use of talking like that, Sir? 
Twenty girls, indeed! We shall have rare work 
to get one.” 

“Because the neighborhood is sparsely popu- 
lated ?” interrogated Mr. Bascom, still reading. 

“No, Sir. Because this house is known to be 
haunted.” 

Michael Bascom laid down his book, and turn- 
ed a look of grave reproach upon his servant. 

“Skegg,” he said, in a severe voice, “I thought 
you had lived long enough with me to be superior 
to any folly of that kind.” 

“JT don’t say that I believe in ghosts,” answer- 
ed Daniel, with a semi-apologetic air; “but the 
country people do. There’s not a mortal among 
em that will venture across our threshold after 
night-fall.” 

“Merely because Anthony Bascom, who led a 
wild life in London, and lost his money and land, 
came home here broken-hearted, and is supposed 
to have destroyed himself in this house—the only 
remnant of property that was left him out of a 
fine estate.” 

«Supposed to have destroyed himself !’” cried 
Skegg. ‘Why, the fact is as well known as the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, or the great fire of 
London. Why, wasn’t he buried at the cross- 
roads between here and Holeroft ?” 

“An idle tradition, for which you could pro- 
duce no substantial proof,” retorted Bascom. 

“T don’t know about proof; but the country 
people believe it as firmly as they believe their 
Gospel.” 

“Tf their faith in the Gospel was a little stron- 
ger, they need not trouble themselves about An- 
thony Bascom.” 

“ Well,” grumbled Daniel, as he began to clear 
the table, “a girl of some kind we must get; but 
she’ll have to be a foreigner, or a girl that’s hard 
driven for a place.” 

When Daniel Skegg said a foreigner, he did 
not mean the native of some distant clime, but a 
girl who had not been born and bred at Holcroft. 
Daniel had been raised and reared in that insig- 
nificant hamlet, and, small and dull as it was, he 
considered the world beyond it only margin. 

Michael Bascom was too deep in the atomic 
theory to give a second thought to the necessi- 
ties of an old servant. Mrs. Skegg was an indi- 
vidual with whom he rarely came in contact. 
She lived for the most part in a gloomy region 
at the north end of the house, where she ruled 
over the solitude of a kitchen that looked like a 
cathedral, and numerous offices of the scullery, 
larder, and pantry class, where she carried on a 
perpetual warfare with spiders and beetles, and 
wore her old life out in the labor of sweeping 
and scrubbing. She was a woman of severe as- 
pect, dogmatic piety, and a bitter tongue. She 
was a good plain cook, and ministered diligently 
to her master’s wants. He was not an epicure, 
but liked his life to be smooth and easy, and the 
equilibrium of his mental power would have been 
disturbed by a bad dinner. 

He heard no more about the proposed addition 
to his household for a space of ten days, when 
Daniel Skegg again startled him amidst his stu- 
dious repose by an abrupt announcement: 

“T’ve got a girl!” 

“Oh,” said Michael Bascom ; “ have you ?” and 
he went on with his book. 

This time he was reading an essay on phos- 
phorus and its functions in relation to the human 
brain. 

“Yes,” pursued Daniel, in his usual grumbling 
tone; “she was a waif and stray, or I shouldn't 
have got her. If she’d been a native, she’d never 
have come to us.” 

“T hope she’s respectable,” said Michgel. 

“Respectable! That’s the only fault she has, 
poor thing. She’s too good for the place. She’s 
never been in service before, but she says she’s 
willing to work, and I dare say my old woman 
will be able to break her in. Her father was a 
small tradesman at Yarmouth. He died a month 
ago, and left this poor thing homeless. Mrs. 
Midge, at Holcroft, is her aunt, and she said to 
the girl, ‘Come and stay with me till you get a 
place,’ and the girl has been staying with Mrs. 
Midge for the last three weeks, trying to hear of 
a place. When Mrs. Midge heard that my missus 
wanted a girl to help, she thought it would be 
the very thing for her niece Maria. Luckily 
Maria had heard nothing about this house, so the 
poor innocent dropped me a courtesy, and said 
she’d be thankful to come, and would do her best 
to learn her duty. She’d had an easy time of it 
with her father, who had educated her above her 
station, like a fool as he was,” growled Daniel. 

“ By your own account I’m afraid you’ve made 
a bad bargain,” said Michael. ‘ You don’t want 
a young lady to clean kettles and pans.” 

“If she was a young duchess, my old woman 
would make her work,” retorted Skegg, decisively. 

“And pray where are you going to put this 
girl?” asked Mr. Bascom, rather irritably; “I 
can’t have a strange young woman tramping 
up and down the passages outside my room. 
You know what a wretched sleeper I am, Skegg. 
A mouse behind the wainscot is enough to wake 
me.” 

“Pve thought of that,” answered the butler, 
with his look of ineffable wisdom. “I’m not go- 
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ing to put her on your floor. She's to sleep in 
the attics.” 

“Which room ?” 

“The big one at the north end of the house. 
That’s the only ceiling that doesn’t let water. 
She might as well sleep in a shower-bath as in 
any of the other attics.” 

“The room at the north end,” repeated Mr. 
Bascom, thoughtfully ; “isn’t that—” 

“Of course it is,” snapped Skegg; “but she 
does’t know any thing about it.” 

Mr. Bascom went back to his books, and for- 
got all about the orphan from Yarmouth, until one 
morning on entering his study he was startled by 
the appearance of a strange girl, in a neat black 
and white cotton gown, busy dusting the volumes 
which were stacked in blocks upon his spacious 
writing-table—and doing it with such deft and 
careful hands that he had no inclination to be 
angry at this unwonted liberty. Old Mrs. Skegg 
had religiously refrained from all such dusting, 
on the plea that she did not wish to interfere 
with the master’s ways. One of the master’s 
ways, therefore, had been to inhale a good deal 
of dust in the course of his studies. 

The girl was a slim little thing, with a pale 
and somewhat old-fashioned face, flaxen hair, 
braided under a neat muslin cap, a very fair 
complexion, and light blue eyes. They were the 
lightest blue eyes Michael Bascom had ever seen, 
but there was a sweetness and gentleness in their 
expression which atoned for their insipid color. 

“T hope you do not object to my dusting your 
books, Sir,” she said, dropping a courtesy. 

She spoke with a quaint precision which struck 
Michael Bascom as a pretty thing in its way. 

“No; I don’t object to cleanliness, so long as 
my books and papers are not disturbed. If you 
take a volume off my desk, replace it on the spot 
you took it from. That’s all I ask.” 

“T will be very careful, Sir.” 

“ When did you come here?” 

“Only this morning, Sir.” 

The student seated himself at his desk, and 
the girl withdrew, drifting out of the room as 
noiselessly as a flower blown across the threshold. 
Michael Bascom looked after her curiously. He 
had seen very little of youthful womanhood in 
his dry-as-dust career, and he wondered at this 
girl as at a creature of a species hitherto un- 
known to him. How fairly and delicately she 
was fashioned; what a translucent skin; what 
soft and pleasing aecents issued from those rose- 
tinted lips! A pretty thing, assuredly, this kitch- 
en wench. A pity that in all this busy world 
there could be no better work found for her than 
the scouring of pots and pans. 

Absorbed in considerations about dry bones, 
Mr. Bascom thought no more of the pale-faced 
handmaiden. He saw her no more about his 
rooms. Whatever work she did there was done 
early in the morning, before the scholar’s break- 
fast. 

She had been a week in the house, when he 
met her one day in the hall. He was struck by 
the change in her appearance. 

The girlish lips had lost their rose-bud hue, the 
pale blue eyes had a frightened look, and there 
were dark rings round them, as in one whose 
nights had been sleepless or troubled by evil 
dreams. 

Michael Bascom was so startled by an unde- 
finable look in the girl’s face that, reserved as he 
was by habit and nature, he expanded so far as 
to ask her what ailed her. 

“There is something amiss, I am sure,” he 
said. ‘“ What is it?” 

“ Nothing, Sir,” she faltered, looking still more 
scared at his question. “Indeed, it is nothing; 
or nothing worth troubling you about.” 

“Nonsense! Do you suppose, because I live 
among books, I have no sympathy with my fel- 
low-creatures? Tell me what is wrong with you, 
child. You have been grieving about the father 
you have lately lost, I suppose ?” 

“No, Sir, it is not that. I shall never leave 
off being sorry for that. It is a grief which will 
last me all my life.” 

“What, there is something else, then ?” asked 
Michael, impatiently. “I see: you are not hap- 
py here. Hard work does not suit you. I thought 
as much.” 

“Oh, Sir, please don’t think that!” cried the 
girl, very earnestly. “Indeed, I am glad to work 
—glad to be in service; it is only—” 

She faltered and broke down, the tears rolling 
slowly from her sorrowful eyes, despite her ef- 
fort to keep them back. 

“Only what?” cried Michael, growing angry. 
“The girl is full of secrets and mysteries. What 
do you mean, wench ?” 

“J_-I know it is very foolish, Sir; but I am 
afraid of the room where I sleep.” 

“ Afraid! Why?” 

“Shall I tell you the truth, Sir? Will you 
promise not to be angry ?” 

“JT will not be angry if you will only speak 
plainly ; but you provoke me by these hesitations 
and suppressions.” 

“ And please, Sir, do not tell Mrs. Skegg that 
I have told you. She would scold me; or per- 
haps even send me away.” 

“Mrs. Skegg shall not scold you. Go on, 
child.” 

“You may not know the room where I sleep, 
Sir; it is a large room at one end of the house, 
looking toward the sea. I can see the dark line 
of water from the window, and I wonder some- 
times to think that it is the same ocean I used to 
see when I was a child at Yarmouth. It is very 
lonely, Sir, at the top of the house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Skegg sleep in a little room near the kitch- 
en, you know, Sir, and I am quite alone on the 
top floor.” 

“Skegg told me you had been educated in ad- 
vance of your position in life, Maria. I should 
have thought the first effect of a good education 
would have been to make you superior to any 
foolish fancies about empty rooms.” 





“Oh, pray, Sir, do not think it is any fault in 
my education. Father took such pains with me; 
he spared no expense in giving me as good an 
education as a tradesman’s daughter need wish 
for. And he was a religious man, Sir. He did 
not believe”—here she paused, with a suppressed 
shudder—“ in the spirits of the dead appearing 
to the living, since the days of miracles, when the 
ghost of Samuel appeared to Saul. He never put 
any foolish ideas into my head, Sir. I hadn’t a 
thought of fear when I first lay down to rest in 
the big lonely room up stairs.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“But on the very first night,” the girl went on, 
breathlessly, “I felt weighed down in my sleep as 
if there were some heavy burden laid upon my 
chest. It was not a bad dream, but it was a 
sense of trouble that followed me all through my 
sleep ; and just at daybreak—it begins to be light 
a little after six—I woke suddenly, with the cold 
perspiration pouring down my face, and knew 
that there was something dreadful in the room.” 

“What do you mean by something dreadful ? 
Did you see any thing?” 

“Not much, Sir; but it froze the blood in my 
veins, and I knew it was this that had been fol- 
lowing me and weighing upon me all through my 
sleep. In the corner, between the fire-place and 
the wardrobe, I saw a shadow—a dim, shapeless 
shadow—” 

“ Produced by an angle of the wardrobe, I dare 
say.” 

“No, Sir; I could see the shadow of the ward- 
robe, distinct and sharp, as if it had been painted 
on the wall. This shadow was in the corner—a 
strange, shapeless mass; or, if it had any shape 
at all, it seemed—” 

“What?” asked Michael, eagerly. 

“The shape of a dead body hanging against 
the wall!” 

Michael Bascom grew strangely pale, yet he 
affected utter incredulity. 

“Poor child,” he said, kindly, “you have been 
fretting about your father until your nerves are 
in a weak state, and you are full of fancies. A 
shadow in the corner, indeed! why, at daybreak, 
every corner is full of shadows. My old coat 
flung upon a chair will make you as good a ghost 
as you need care to see.” 

“Oh, Sir, I have tried to think it is my fancy. 
But I have had the same burden weighing me 
down every night. I have seen the same shadow 
every morning.” 

“ But when broad daylight comes, can you not 
see what stuff your shadow is made of ?” 

“No, Sir: the shadow goes before it is broad 
daylight.” 

“Of course, just like other shadows. Come, 
come, get these silly notions out of your head, or 
you will never do for the work-a-day world. I 
could easily speak to Mrs. Skegg, and make her 
give you another room, if I wanted to encourage 
you in your folly. But that would be about the 
worst thing I could do for you. Besides, she tells 
me that all the other rooms on that floor are 
damp; and no doubt, if she shifted you into one 
of them, you would discover another shadow in 
another corner, and get rheumatism into the bar- 
gain. No, my good girl, you must try to prove 
yourself the better for a superior education.” 

“T will do my best, Sir,” Maria answered, meek- 
ly, dropping a courtesy. 

Maria went back to the kitchen sorely depress- 
ed. It was a dreary life she led at Wildheath 
Grange—dreary by day, awful by night; for the 
vague burden and the shapeless shadow, which 
seemed so slight a matter to the elderly scholar, 
were unspeakably terrible to her. Nobody had 
told her that the house was haunted, yet she 
walked about those echoing passages wrapped 
round with a cloud of fear. She had no pity 
from Daniel Skegg and his wife. Those two pi- 
ous souls had made up their minds that the char- 
acter of the house should be upheld so far as 
Maria went. To her, as a foreigner, the Grange 
should be maintained to. be an immaculate dwell- 
ing, tainted by no sulphurous blast from the un- 
der-world. A willing, biddable girl had become 
a necessary element in the existence of Mrs. 
Skegg. That girl had been found, and that girl 
must be kept. Any fancies of a supernatural 
character must be put down with a high hand. 

“Ghosts, indeed!” cried the amiable Skegg. 
“ Read your Bible, Mariar, and don’t talk no more 
about ghosts.” 

“There are ghosts in the Bible,” said Maria, 
with a shiver at the recollection of certain awful 
passages in the Scripture she knew so well. 

“ Ah, they was in their right place, or they 
wouldn’t ha’ been there,” retorted Mrs. Skegg. 
“ You ain’t a-goin’ to pick holes in your Bible, I 
hope, Mariar, at your time of life.” 

Maria sat down quietly in her corner by the 
kitchen fire, and turned over the leaves of her 
dead father’s Bible till she came to the chapters 
they two had loved best, and oftenest read to- 
gether. He had been a simple-minded, straight- 
forward man, the Yarmouth cabinet-maker—a 
man full of aspirations after good, innately re- 
fined, instinctively religious. He and his moth- 
erless girl had spent their lives alone together 
in the neat little home which Maria had so soon 
learned to cherish and beautify, and they had 
loved each other with an almost romantic love. 
They had had the same tastes, the same ideas. 
Very little had sufficed to make them happy. 
But inexorable death parted father and daughter 
in one of those sharp, sudden partings which are 
like the shock of an earthquake—instantaneous 
ruin, desolation, and despair. 

Maria’s fragile form had bent before the tem- 
pest. She had lived through a trouble that might 
have crushed a stronger nature. Her deep re- 
ligious convictions, and her belief that this cruel 
parting would not be forever, had sustained her. 
She faced life and its cares and duties with a 
gentle patience which was the noblest form of 
courage. 

Michael Bascom told himself that the servant- 





girl’s foolish fancy about the room that had been 
given her was not a matter of serious considera- 
tion. Yet the idea dwelt in his mind unpleas- 
antly, and disturbed him at his labors. The ex- 
act sciences require the complete power of a 
man’s brain, his utmost attention; and on this 
particular evening Michael found that he was 
only giving his work a part of his attention. The 
girl’s pale face, the girl’s tremulous tones, thrust 
themselves into the foreground of his thoughts. 

He closed his book with a fretful sigh, wheeled 
his large arm-chair round to the fire, and gave 
himself up to contemplation. To attempt study 
with so disturbed a mind was useless. It was a 
dull gray evening, early in November; the stu- 
dent’s reading-lamp was lighted, but the shutters 
were not vet shut, nor the curtains drawn. He 
could see the leaden sky outside his windows, the 
fir-tree tops tossing in the angry wind. He could 
hear the wintry blast whistling amidst the gables 
before it rushed off seaward with a savage howl 
that sounded like a war-whoop. 

Michael Bascom shivered and drew nearer the 


e. 

“Tt’s childish, foolish nonsense,” he said to 
himself; “yet it’s strange she should have that 
fancy about the shadow, for they say that An- 
thony Bascom destroyed himself in that room. 
I remember hearing it, when I was a boy, from 
an old servant whose mother was housekeeper at 
the great house in Anthony’s time. I never 
heard how he died, poor fellow—whether he poi- 
soned himself, or shot himself, or cut his throat ; 
but I’ve been told that was the room. Old Skegg 
has heard it too. I could see that by his man- 
ner when he told me that the girl was to sleep 
there.” 

He sat for a long time, till the gray of evening 
outside his study windows changed to the black 
of night, and the war-whoop of the wind died 
away to a low complaining murmur. He sat 
looking into the fire, and letting his thoughts 
wander back to the past and the traditions he 
had heard in his boyhood. 


{To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. | 

HE tendency to inflation in dress has been 
checked for the time. The draperies known 

as paniers, at the time of their appearance, were 
seen on all dresses, but their bulk is becoming 
moderated instead of exaggerated, thus routing 
predictions to the contrary. Hitherto a new 
fashion has developed in proportions from its 
birth, but in this instance we are confounded by 
the opposite result. Nevertheless, the winter will 
not bring back the régime of flat dresses. I be- 
lieve that we shall rather incline to the fashions 
in vogue thirty or thirty-five years ago, in the reign 
of Louis Philippe—dresses gathered to the waist. 

At present the trimming which is not only in 
the fashion, but solely the fashion, is represented 
by Breton lace, both black and white, laid in 
very small pleats, which is used on all dresses 
without exception—on linen, wool, and silk; on 
wrappings, parasols, and fichus; on bonnets, and 
even on shoes for in-door wear. Breton lace di- 
vides public favor with flowers. There is no 
longer a toilette, however simple it may be, with 
which a small spray of flowers is not worn. 
Even parasols are trimmed with flowers, in which 
case a large pink rose is always preferred. 

For very elegant toilettes fringes and embroid- 
eries entirely composed of jet beads are adopted 
by ladies most noted for their good taste. 

A great number of corsages are made in the 
shape of a jacket, of material entirely different 
from that of the skirt. For instance, with an 
under-dress of China pink satin and an over-dress 
of white muslin a jacket of China pink satin is 
worn. The vest is of pleated white muslin, and 
the sleeves are likewise of muslin. Or else the 
dress is of gray crape, and the jacket of brocaded 
Pompadour goods with a light blue or apple 
green ground. The sleeves are made to match 
the dress. The skirts of dresses are nearly all 
short, and are becoming shorter and shorter. 

For dresses of muslin, linen, or batiste, pleated 
corsages with yokes have been abandoned. These 
corsages are now gathered at the waist, and open 
out toward the shoulders—in a word, the old fan 
waist in vogue thirty years ago and more. They 
are worn with belts not very wide, sometimes of 
ribbon, and sometimes of a composition which, 
if I am not mistaken, is a kind of highly finish- 
ed oil-cloth, of all the known shades and col- 
ors fashionable at present. These belts have 
buckles to match. Before passing on to other 
details it will not be superfluous to add that the 
present fashion, so varied and complicated, is 
especially adapted to economical combinations. 
With an old dress of flowered foulard it is easy 
to compose a fashionable toilette by adding a 
little plain foulard or faille to match the figured 
foulard. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the original material is always employed for 
the upper part of the toilette, while the plain ma- 
terial furnishes the under part, and the revers 
and vest if desired. 

Dress sleeves are becoming shorter and shorter. 
It is indispensable with such sleeves to wear not 
very long gloves in the street, or long mitts of 
black or white lace (which are very expensive), 
or at least of black or white netting for the house. 

The obligation imposed by fashion at present 
of not going cut without a wrapping has given 
birth to a host of shapes, familiar for the most 
part, at which we should not be surprised, since 
even in the days of Solomon there was no longer 
any thing new under the sun. There are little 
capes which do not reach below the shoulders, 
scarfs and mantelets made of all kinds of mate- 
rials, and even of braids in all colors. Very 
pretty mantelets are made of a material the mer- 
its of which I have frequently extolled since the 
first spring days—pékin, with stripes alternately 





of black gauze and black velvet. This is at the 
same time very light and rich in effect, although 
fashions for the summer must almost always re- 
nounce this latter characteristic, which seems to 
exclude the first. Among eccentric trimmings 
should be mentioned the open-work galloons and 
deep fringes made of pack-thread. Some exqui- 
sites are having superb dresses made of faille 
trimmed with this galloon and fringe. Note 
should also be taken of the borders made of 
bands of linen with printed designs, recalling 
those of India cashmere. With these bands are 
trimmed not only linens and plain batistes, but 
even dresses of Tussore or plain foulard. In 
guise of matinées are made house toilettes com- 
posed (for practical and economical ladies) of 
skirts of plain linen, with long matinée (a sort of 
short polonaise, loose-fitting) of linen with large 
printed designs. For very elegant ladies the skirt 
of such house dresses is made of plain foulard, 
and the matinée of brocaded silk goods with a 
black or dark brown ground. 

It must be admitted that the polonaise, repeat- 
edly abandoned, is re-appearing under a new form, 
but under a different name from that by which it 
has so long been known. Over a dress of very 
light woolen goods is worn a corsage with pa- 
niers, that is to say, our old polonaise, which, in- 
stead of falling very low and covering the skirt, 
separates and bunches up toward the hips. These 
corsages are made of brocaded silk, or else of 
figured foulard. 

For very dressy toilettes, the balayeuse of white 
muslin, edged with lace which comes below the 
edge of the skirt, preserving the latter, is replaced 
by a flounce of faille of a color totally different 
from that of the skirt. For instance, I have seen 
a dress of black faille with a balayeuse of pink 
faille, matching, it is true, the vest of pink faille 
and the pink pipings of the skirt. The edges of 
over-skirts are frequently cut in points, either 
sharp or rounded, and piped with a bright col- 
or. Under these points is set a row of white 
lace, plain under the points, and gathered be- 
tween these in such fashion as to form a large 
funnel in each hollow. A dress piped in a dif- 
ferent color should always have the button-holes 
worked with silk of the same color as the pipings. 
Vests are not always made in the true masculine 
shape, but are frequently composed of the fronts 
of a high-necked corsage, with point sharply de- 
fined. At present striped goods with vests of em- 
broidered white muslin are the preference. This 
striped material may be of silk as well as of linen 
or wool. There are also vests with paniers. To 
form an idea of these, imagine a princesse dress 
as to the upper part, the front of the skirt very 
much trimmed, and the front of the corsage com- 
posed of a rather long vest, to which is attached 
on each side a long drapery (of the same material 
as the vest). These draperies unite in the back, 
and fall like the ends of a scarf. Every thing in 
this combination is flat but the paniers of the 
vest. 

With the coiffure it is almost the same as with 
paniers. It is true that the coiffure has changed. 
The hair is disposed so as to show the parting in 
the middle, and arranged in bandeaux almost en- 
tirely flat. Chignons have diminished in size, 
and have generally given place to braids, which, 
even when not natural, at least have the appear- 
ance of being so. But still, such is the force of 
habit that here and there is seen a revival of 
more complicated coiffures. There is a return 
of small erépes, bunches of curls, and rolls, in a 
word, of many of the accessories of the coiffure, 
which at the end of the winter seemed abandoned. 
The cause of this, it must be confessed, is that the 
bandeaux are not becoming to all faces, being in 
fact suited only to very young people. The oth- 
ers cling to more elaborate coiffures. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 








RECIPES TO HELP THE MOTHER 
AND NURSE. 

Birepine at THE Nosr.—Tie a hard knot in a hand- 
kerchief, and let it press hard on the upper lip, just 
under the nose, securing the ends behind the neck so 
as to keep it tight. Cold applications to the top of 
the head and back of the neck are very good; also 
holding the arms above the head. 

Croup Powners.--Three grains of calomel, one- 
tenth of a grain of tartar-emetic. These, in a severe 
case, are to be given every hour; when the disease 
seems somewhat relieved, every two hours. In croup 
the very first symptom (hard, ringing cough) should 
be attended to. Let the throat be well rubbed with 
some volatile liniment. Sometimes flannel wrung out 
of hot water and applied very warm to the throat, re- 
peating the application of fresh flannels as they be- 
come cold, has a fine effect. An emetic should be 
given immediately, and the croup powders administer- 
ed, if the disease does not yield. Never neglect the 
croup. Taken early, it is easily managed; neglected, 
almost always fatal. Remedies should be kept on 
hand in some convenient place in every family where 
the children are at all constitutionally liable to croup. 
Alum pounded up very fine forms a good emetic. 

Mixture ror CutLpren with Disorperep Bowes. 
—Two drams of prepared chalk, twenty-five grains of 
toasted rhubarb, one table-spoonful of burned brandy, 
four table-spoonfuls of water, and a tea-spoonful of 
paregoric. 

Wuoortnae-Covau, in its latter stage, when it ceases 
to be inflammatory, is much relieved by the use of 
strong ginger tea as a drink, well sweetened. 

Powpers ror Dysentery.—Half a grain of prepared 
chalk, one-third of a grain of calomel, and one-six- 
teenth of a grain of opium, to be given every two, 
three, or four hours, as required. When an enema is 
required, use starch and laudanum in the proportion 
of five or six drops of laudanum to a table-spoonful 
of starch, which must be thin. In treating dysentery 
in the case of a baby thirteen months old, oiled butter 
has been found the best remedy tried. (Oiled butter is 
that on which boiling water has been poured, so that 
it rises to the top of the water, and can be skimmed 
off.) It was given two or three times, till it operated 
on the bowels, combined with the laudanum and 
starch enemas, after every evacuation. A tea-spoon- 
ful of starch and four drops of landanum made the 
enema, The starch must not be thick, 
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STCOAT, BOUFFANT OVER-SKIRT, 


AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT).—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Ste Page 475.) 


LA FAYETTE WALKING SUIT (CUT-AWAY PANIER JACKET, CONTINENTAL WAI 
























VISITING TOILETTE.—[See Pace 475.] 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the La Fayette Walking Suit (Cut-away Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Boufant Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt), in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

MacGorr,—Use the panier polonaise pattern or else 
the Trianon polonaise pattern for your summer silk. 
Trim with black French lace and shirred flounces, 

Mus. J. S. M.—Bunting is not “fringed out”+as it 
was last summer, 

Fanny.—A widow should use her own, and not her 
husband's name. 

Mrs. 8S. A. E.—The recipes for making cologne were 
published in Bazar No, 11, Vol. XII. 

R. B. M.—Get white nansook for a girl’s dress, and 
make it with a basque and bunched-up apron over- 
skirt. Puta frill of nice Hamburg-work on the basque 
and over-skirt, and on the flounce of the lower skirt. 
Let her wear a sash tied low beneath the basque, if you 
hike. Do not make it over pink, unless it is for very 
dressy occasions—not merely for afternoon and church 
wear, 

Constant Sunsortser.—Take your lawns and organ- 
dies with you, but you will not get 80 much good from 
them at the sea-shore as elsewhere. You will need 
also a dressy bunting of écru or other shade, a nice 
black grenadine toilette, and a summer silk, The salt 
air does injure some light silks, but not all. The gray 
silks and mixed black and white are not usually hurt 
at the sea-shore, but there is little certainty about such 
matters. 

E. J. B.—Ecru silk, with stripes of wine-colored and 
écru satin for trimming, will be a very stylish choice for 
you. If you can not wear this color, get gendarme 
blue, and trim with brocade of blue and old gold. 

R. W.—Your samples are cotton lace, woven in im- 
itation of Byzantine and duchesse laces. 

R. M. B.—Worth is using changeable silk like your 
sample for short costumes, 

Kitty E.—Get some inexpensive blue damask silk, 
or else grenadine, and have a panier polonaise made to 
wear with your blue skirt. There are fine gauze bunt- 
ings that would also serve your purpose. 

Rutu.—Let your brother devote himself to bonnets 
if he has a special aptitude for them. He may succeed 
as a man milliner where he would fail as a lawyer. 
Capacity, and not sex, determines spheres. 

Country Girt.—Of course you should call on the 
bride after receiving wedding cake from her. 

Mrs. A. L. B.—We have said repeatedly that we do 
not answer questions by mail. You will find the ad- 
dresses at the end of the fashion article and in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Mrs. W. S.—A young lady does not give an engage- 
ment ring to her betrothed. The English custom of 
wearing the engagement ring on the third finger of the 
left hand, where the wedding ring subsequently serves 
as its guard, is now generally followed, though some 
prefer wearing it on the first finger of the left hand 
instead. 

F. H. K.—Married ladies, no matter how young, 
wear breakfast caps if they likethem. The caps chief- 
ly worn by unmarried ladies are the silk turbans now 
80 fashionable. These are made of colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs, or else foulard, and consist merely of a soft 
crown tied into shape, or else folded over a net foun- 
dation. The low double loop of hair is the most pop- 
ular arrangement for the back, but many ladies still 
wear the high coiffure with crown braids. Bangs are 
crimped slightly, and are worn over a Pompadour roll, 

L. W. L.—Your little girl is not too small for a silk 
vest. French lace is a great deal used for trimming 
summer silk dresses. The black silk vest is suitable. 

Henutetra.—A bunched-up panier polonaise and a 
demi-trained skirt with one flounce will be pretty for 
a lawn dress for a stout lady. 

G. H. G.—Wash dresses for girls of fifteen have belt- 
ed basques, or else pleated yoke waists and round apron 
over-skirts. The kilt skirt is much used, but the round 
skirtissimpler. Newport ties and other low shoes with 
straps on the instep will be worn all summer. We 
do not commend cosmetics. Certainly it 1s proper for 
you to tell a gentleman to whom you have been in- 
troduced pleasantly that you will be glad to have him 
call to see you, 

J. 8. T.—Bunting over-skirts are hemmed with blind 
stitches instead of being stitched by machine. The 
ravelled bunting, like fringe, 18 not used for trimming 
at present. Plain satin, or that with polka dots, and 
knife-pleatings of the bunting, are the trimmings 
most used, For the light-colored gauze buntings that 
make very dressy toilettes, fringe and white Russian 
laces are stylish. 

C, F. M.—Raw silk for thick curtains in which the 
colors of your carpet enter will be handsome, while 
for thin curtains lace-striped batiste will be suitable. 
Use no cornices, but merely rods of walnut, gilt 
tipped, on which are strung the rings sewed to the tops 
of the curtains. As your rooms are small, do not have 
porticoes for the doors nor lambrequins for the bed- 
room windows, They will make the rooms appear 
smaller, If you can not afford raw silk, get brocaded 
wool, or else jute. A black bunting for a girl of six- 
teen will look well with a short basque and short 
wrinkled bouffant over-skirt. Trim with polka-dotted 
or striped satin, Striped satin, brocaded, and polka- 
dotted parasols, with narrow ribs, in Japanese style, 
are fashionable. 

Paviine.—Get old gold and blue striped satin, or 
else brocaced silk, for trimming your navy blue silk 
dress, 

O.p Apmutrer.—Use alternate pleatings of the gray 
with black silk to trim your dress in pyramids on the 
front of the skirt, or else all around. Shirred black 
silk should form a fichu around the neck and down to 
the wide belt of folds confined to the front of the 
basque. A shirred fan is in the back of the basque 
below the waist line, and the cuff is also shirred. A 
piping trims the edge of the basque and over-skirt. 
If your mourning will permit, satin used in the place 
of the silk, and neatly shirred, will make it more dressy. 

Mamie C.—As you tell us nothing of what you now 
have, we can only suggest that a summer silk, a gren- 
adine, a black silk, some cambric dresses, and one of 
French bunting for travelling, will be very useful 
dresses during the summer. The damassé or Louisine 
silks are considered more dressy than those with 
checks or stripes. Satin-figured grenadine of some 
becoming color, made up over silk or with a satin 
skirt, will be very handsome. Tan-colored bunting is 
very popular. A white sprigged muslin is nice for 
midsummer. 

Frank.—A belted basque, full apron over-skirt, and 
kilt short skirt 1s a pretty design for a bunting dress. 
Trim with polka-dotted satin, 

An Anxious Motner.—Your changeable silk that you 
call antiquated 18 in fashion again, though the colors 
are not very effective for evening. If you can make 
the entire dress of 1t, with a demi-train and panier po- 
lonaise, with square neck and elbow sleeves, you might 
use some mixed blue and gold fringe, or else use striped 
old gold and blue satin for trimming. A blue Cham- 
béry gauze over-dress made on the changeable silk 
would be more suitable for an evening dress, 





COULD HARDLY STAND ON HER FEET. 
Pgosta, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1876. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce : 

Dear Sir,—I must tell you what your medicine 
has done for me. Before taking your Favorite 
Prescription I could hardly stand on my feet, but 
by following your advice I am perfectly cured. 
The Favorite Prescription is a wonderful medi- 
cine for debilitated and nervous females. I can- 
not express how thankful I am to you for your 
advice. Yours truly, 

—[Com.] Mrs. CorNELIA ALLISON. 








WHAT AN INTELLIGENT PHYSICIAN SAYS. 


Dr. R. C. Strorurr, of Monroe, La., who has been a 
medical practitioner for over twenty-five years, in a 
letter to the undersigned, says: ‘I have heard of your 
‘Compound - Oxygen Treatment’ for some length of 
time in a casual, incidental way, but it is only within 
the last few months that I have had my attention par- 
ticularly called to it in a way that has aroused my 
professional interest. I have watched its wonderful 
vitalizing power in two or three instances in which the 
patients were using the ‘Home Treatment.’ One of 
these patients was a sister, and her rapid improvement 
from a low condition of Nervous Debility and Muscu- 
lar Prostration, resulting from severe acute disease, 
was almost miraculous. Your little work, ‘Tur Com- 
POUND-OXYGEN TREATMENT, 1T8 MopE OF ACTION AND 
Resv..7s,’ has fallen into my hands, and the therapeu- 
tical and pathological views therein inculcated being 
to a great extent in accord with what theory and ex- 
perience have been impressing on me, I have read it 
with unusual care and interest. Indeed, I have read 
and re-read it with a great deal of pleasure. I am 
sure you have found a curative agent of incalculable 
remedial and vitalizing power, and adapted to a wide 
range of diseases.” The above-named treatise is sent 
free. Address Dre. Starkey & Paven, 1112 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.] 





Tue Human Hatr.—To give it strength and 
lustre, to improve its texture, to prevent its fall- 
ing out and quicken its growth—in short, to 
make it as intended, the crowning personal 
charm of both sexes—this is the work Burnett's 
Cocoaine will accomplish, if faithfully used. 
There is a stimulating property in this prepa- 
ration, which greatly assists the growth of the 
fibres, at the same time rendering them smooth, 
silky, and elastic.—[ Com.] 





Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water is probably the 
simplest and purest perfume ever made, being abso- 
lutely nothing more than the delicious fragrance of 
rare flowers, preserved and made permanent, and it is 
doubtless to this purity of composition that its im- 
mense popularity is in a great measure to be ascribed. 
—[Com.] 
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vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. I'wenty-five cents a bottle. 


HIGHFIELD'S 


CELEBRATED 


London Archery. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


Sole Agents for 
America, 
Our new Seaside 
Journal, with complete 
rice-list of Archery 
and Lawn Tennis, mailed on application. Address 
PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 
124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N.J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day, 
Circulars sent on application. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


J. J. CONNER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 


district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage 4 on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


NOP ON THURSDAY 











NOT ON THU 


“T can’t go with you on Thursday, it’s my day 
for the chills,” a gentleman said to his friend 
while standing in front of the Times office the 
other day. If he had stepped into the first 
drug store he came to, and bought a 25-cent 
box of Thermaline, he would have been able to 
make an appointment for that or any other day. 
Chills cannot stand before Thermaline, the only 
25-cent Ague remedy in the world. — Kansas 
City Times. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss, 


Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send Sc. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 
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My Patent SARATOGA 
AV 





hair it entirely does away 
ing and ruining 
our own hair. (Beware of 
mitations //) '_< a 
THOMPSON, Patentee and sole owner and Dealer in 
HAIR Goods, WIGS é&c. 210 Wabasb-av. Chicago. 
Price $4 to $12, according to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS:—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of carriages. 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations, 
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BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 














NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crotty, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
the Canadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


e 
















CO., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and ch 
moderate. Season from ist June to 1st October. 

_ giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
ormation, send address by postal card to 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


PU RCH ASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


FOLDING C 











6 0 Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells,Snow- 
flake, &c.nameon,10c. Clinton Bros. Clintonville,Ct. 





Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c.. 
50 name 'in gold-Atlantic Card Co..E- Wallingford, 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen, 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New- Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 











AND SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

J.B. WYGANT & CO., Fredonia, N. Y., Gen'l Agents 
for Ohio, Ind., Mich., and Western N. Y., and Penn. | P 

J.B. PUTNAM, 196 State Street, Chicago, Ill., Gen’l Ag’t 
for Ill., Wis., lowa and part of Minn. 2 

Patrons throughout the United States will recognize the 
above cuts with pleasure. The Mae. GriswoLp CORSET 
has become the favorite of the age. Sold exclusively by 
ladies. Permanent employment with good remuneration 
obtained, by addressing any of above parties. Mention 
“ispaper. (a7 Lady Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


NOW READY, 


Our Fory-PageCatdog 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S PATENT 
ELASTIC KNEE-PROTECTOR 


WASHING a handsomely-colored lithographic 
picture, representing a group of chil- 
dren at play, wearing the Knee-Pro- 
tector, sent free to any part of the 
United States. The protector may 
be ee at any Dry Goods or 
Fancy Store in the U.S.; or, a pair will be sent 
through the mail, prepaid, by enclosing 30c.to 

GEO. E. KING, Mfr, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLORADO HOUSE, 
Ocean Beach, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


FIFTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
Fine Boating and Fishing. Twelve hundred feet of Porch. 
UNOBSTRUOTED VIEW OF THE OORAN. 
Terms, $12 OO to $15 OO per week. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


Dr. T, FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we faste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
superfiaous hair without injury to the skin. | 
Mone. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





















Everything taught required in every-day life. Noother 


education = ae —— eens. Gaae 
leaders in their 5; ies. Course 0! ) 
Gieulare frees TL. WILLIAMS, President. 





Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
5 gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven, Ct. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING 
GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


LAWNS. 

WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 5¥c.; worth 8c. 

50 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c.; worth 124¥c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 12% c.; worth 15c. 


FRENCH ine at 25c., 30c., , BTC.» &e. 





QW 
TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching -— i paling 
the skin, and imparting a Clearness and Brillian- 
ey to the Complexion that can not be produced by 
any other known means. This ingenious invention 
(the only one of the a is soft and flexible in form, 
convenient and agreeable in application, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer may elect. Eminent 
Medical Experts and Chemists, who have analyzed 
the MASK, pronounce it perfectly pure and harm- 
less, and admirably adapted for the purpose intended. 

Itsaction is truly Marvelous; and it Asien atonce 
Durable, Cleanly, Comfortable "Easy to pply, and 
will save its possessor hundreds of dollars, uselessly 
expended for Cosmetics, Lotions, and like prepa- 
rations. 

The MASK is sold at a moderate price—will prove 
indispensable to ladies who value a Beautiful Com- 
plexion—and with ordinary care will last for years. 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, giving full particulars, 
and the testimony of well-known a" and profes- 
sional ladies, mailed FREE. Address 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
11624 Broadway, New York. 
&2> All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have 
baa ample experience in all matters rs relating to the re subjects 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ *.,.. 








HARPER'S BAZAR, os 

The THREE publications, one year 

Any TWO, one year....... cocecccccceccses - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........e000- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuin Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 

Bound Volumes of the MaGazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the MaGaztng, 22 volumes 
ofthe WeExk.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 











rates: in the WrEkty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space | 
occupied as solid matter. | 
Address \ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


experience, 


> Taras 





A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—There is scarcely a 
symptom of any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does not 
He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations as in heart dis- 
ease, is afflicted with severe headaches, and is constipated. 
function of the body sympathizes with the diseased and half- paralyzed 
stomach. In all such cases 


Every organ and 


Effervescent Seltzer" Aperient 


affords immediate relief ; effects, if persevered in, a thorough renovation of the 
digestive organs,and restores to hea 


thful activ ity the whole animal machinery. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 





51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar.........ccccccccsccsccsccoes 15 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 
54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 


from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 15 


56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A .History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
MCarthy: NO. T ..cccscscccccccccccccscces 0 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman..........-ccseccseee 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
[Rina ddvacdsisasacdagansohensedadaanedea 
62, The Zulus and the British eae, By 
Thomas J. LUcas....ccccccccccccccccccccocs 10 
63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
Tis cv oncccdvtavncscccussaccesesecccsens 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


o@7~ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


=] To! 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











OIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Send to Colony Office, 14 Swan Street, 
Buffalo, ! N. y., for Pamphlets and Maps. 





£ Chromo, Snowflake, and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
9) 40 allchromos,10c. Star Printing Co. .,Northford, Ct. 


1879 JONES 1s40 


FANCY GOODS. 





A\_ Hovservenisu’e Goons. 


MILLINERY. ov%5 ss siLvERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OG O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0 Crooxery. 
LACES. Qu 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


| Eighth Avenue 
| Nineteenth Street. 





Eighth Avenue 





D 
Nineteenth Street. |, 
= ‘t 





x 

JONES 
SHOES. Q O SILKS. 
croras, 93 o caRPErs. 
pomestics, 7p o DRESS Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A oUsurts & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 











Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


Cheapest! Best! Most Durable! 
Union Web nia 
Hammock ig Pro 


@™ Descriptive Price-List 
Rus ES’ BEARD EL! we 








sent on application. 
jerful Discovery. ‘oroes heavy 





. Swope are from the original, and show # positive result 
from ita use. It works like magic and never fails. No 


fect. Phg. post-paid 25ew. 3 for S0ets. L. L, ‘SMITH 
<0: ‘SoleAg’ ts, ‘alatine, lll, Allothers counterfeit. 

77 A YEAR and enpeeeee to agents. Outfit Free, 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


f Fy 000 A YEAR for honest, intelligent business 
men or agents. New business; light work, 
Address J. B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 


Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 





RELIABLE. 








A> Sa 








HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND 


SUMMER Patterns, 


and will- be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME xXIl. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt......ccccccccccccccccccececes No. 3 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).......... aoe 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


s 
a] 


Walking: SKIirt ......ccccccccoccsncscccescecs oe *§ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... Msg 


FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt........+..seeeeeeees 


BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt.......-.cccessccseseees eR 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ‘* 13 


CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 
and Short Round Skirt..........-eseeeeeees 


PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 


“n 


Demi-Trained Skirt........ccccccccecccerece i 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
RG ccd cacsincdassctadcuncadscsdccevecadaeae he ( 


“15 


REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... No. 17 


LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... = 


CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ * 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 


QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Dem TAINGG BRING, oo. 6 cccccccecascacsvensce * 


| trained Ski BASQUE and Trimmed Fall- 





Fe Bie da ccncccdscctsccsccepsscesss be 
| FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 


| Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
FPR FG vccccccesancs cverccedccesdcce « 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... a 


|MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
| NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ 6 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “* 

| BOY'S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 

Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 

and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
FOND GBs cccccccccccccccccsseccceacesscece ag 

LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 

Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... “ 


8 8 


30 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
MOTLEY’'S NETHERLANDS. History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands; from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a full 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Lotunor Mot.ey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Vellum Cloth with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold 

only in Sets, u 


THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
32mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
III. 
Oe aae a HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
RY. By Loxpv Macauray, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. Iv 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem 
in Six Cantos. By Str Watrer Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 

Vv. 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cyesar to the Abdication of James IL., 
1688. By Davi» Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New pene yo Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 

Vi. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F, 
Barnp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols, $15 00. 

Vil. 

WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D. With 83 
Tilustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


VIIL. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Water Besant, M.A, 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IX. 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 
Coorrn, M.A,, 
Oxford. 


By Vincent Kine 
late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879, 
By W. Pemuroke Ferrince. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vor. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


XI. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Lucas, Captain of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

XIL 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 

Grorgt Extor. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 


cents, 
xXill. 


THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS, By W. M. Tuaox- 


rRAY. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 


XIV. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By Joun 
Riowarp Green, M.A. Vol. III., 


Puritan Evgland, 


1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 8vo, Cloth, 
#250. Vols. I, 11.,and 111. now ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume. 
XV. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
following volumes are now ready: 
Thackeray. By Anruony Trou.ope, 
Robert Burns. By Principal Suarrpe. 
Spenser. By Dean Cuurcu. 
Daniel Defoe. By Wit.tamM Minto, 
Goldsmith. By Witttam Biaok. 
Hume. By Professor Huxtey. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron, 
Hdward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison, 
Samuel Johnson, By Lessin Srerurn. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. oa 


By W. M. TuackEray. 
The House of Lys. 


Henry Esmond. 15 cents. 


By General IlaMLEy. 15 cents. 


John Caldigate. By Antuony Tro.iore. 15 cents, 


Orange Lily. By May Crommenin. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooke. 25 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 
Basildon. By Mrs. AL¥RED W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuiry. 15 
cents. p— 

‘For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payny. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents. 


e@ Harrer & Broruenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ea Harper's Catatocug mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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[From a Cartoon in a Recent Number of the Pekin “Ilustrated Weekly.”] 




















MELICAN MAN WASHEE-WASHEE—CONEY ILEE. 
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FACETLE. Nort vp to mvcu.—One young man asked another if Lany (to rheumatic old woman). “I am sorry you DIFFICULT TO PLEASE. 
he were able always to please the ladies. “‘I never get | sufferso. You should try galvanism.” Master. “Why didn’t you answer the bell before?” 

An Irishman adorned with a blue ribbon went into | so far as to try to please them,” was the answer; “it Op Woman. “Thank you kindly, mum. Be I to Stavey. “I didn’t hear it ir.” E 
an apothecary’s shop and said to the clerk: “If ye | takes all my tact not to displease them.” swaller it, or to rub it in?” Masren. “Now don't anewer me: I won’t have it!” 
plaze, Sir, 'm a eae oom, Oat a at are any — a i ara : 
soda-water of the strength and quality of whiskey, L'il They had ea Ee ve Ly ela 

- sttla ” 7 3 gathered in tears in the anteroom to weep 3 
trouble ye for a little. over and discuss the virtues of the beautiful Madame FOR SHAME! SYMPATHY. 
ETE De B—,, cut off in the flower of her age, whose body | Hr. “And all these long, long weeks I have been Lrttie Gren. “* Mamma dear, I do so pity you.” 

How To praw TeeTH witHout PAIN, AND YET TO USE | Jay in the adjoining apartment. F | away you have never flirted the least little bit with any Mamma. “‘ Why, dear 2?” 

no Drvues—Draw them with a pencil, “What a pity,” said a sympathizing friend, “for her | other fellow 2” LittLe Girt. “ Because nurse says you have to go 
to die in the flower of her age, at twenty-eight!” Sue. “Never!” out and eat another great big dinner after all the mut- 

A woman scolded her Chinese servant for not proper- “Thirty,” said a cousin of the deceased, and burying He. “ What, never 2” ton-chops and tapioca pudding we had in the middle 
ly cleaning a fish, and going into the kitchen soon after, | her face in her handkerchief, gave way to a fresh burst Sur. “ Well, hardly ever.” of the day, and nurse says you must pretend to like it, 
found him energetically washing it with brown soap. of grief. [And this is the way Mr. Gilbert corrupts us all. or they would be very, very cross.” 








